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This represents actual cash saved for a canner by 
Canco’s Home Economics Section. 

They advised against a certain container the can- 
ner intended to use and which they knew consumers 
would not like. Instead, they recommended a new 
can design which has since proved a best seller. 


BOOSTING YOUR WAYS 


Here is a consumer asking for a certain canner’s 
pack by name. She likes the label recipes on that 
particular brand. 

The canner wisely has his recipes Canco Kitchen 
tested before he puts them on his labels. He also 
always obtains our advice on his proposed new packs. 


Your pack, possibly, is being discussed in this 
school class. 

The Home Economics teacher—one of 23,000—is 
using class material prepared by our Home Eco- 
uomics Section on canned foods. 

In addition, 300,000 high school teachers, millions 
of students, and uncounted numbers of doctors, 
newspaper editors, housewives, hospital dietitians, 
grocers, and even government food agencies are kept 
informed by Canco’s educational literature. 


AMERICAN 


This is one of the 10 million children who eat school 
lunches. For her school cafeteria, we prepare recipes 
which include canned foods. 

For her visual education program, there are Amer- 
ican Can Company motion pictures. 

And our Home Economics Section has produced 
and distributed nearly 2 million recipe booklets to 
school classes to help her learn about good food. All 
this activity is aimed at one goal: furthering the use 
of food in cans! 


CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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This new FMC “‘Non-Shock”’ case loading machine is speedy 
but “‘careful’’; the cans are carried on end in vertical position, not 
rolled. There is no sharp impact of one container against another; no 
denting or spreading of seams in canned goods; no breaking down or 
other damage to contents. Even glass jars can be handled at high speeds 
without danger of cracking or breaking. Capacity—up to 30 cases per minute. 


The machine automatically divides the 
incoming single line of cans, cartons 
or jars into four lanes, gently lifts 
twelve containers and places them 
horizontally in the loading chute to 
form a tier; repeats operation to form 
a second tier; then pushes the double 
tier through the loading chute into 
the shipping case. The filled case is 
then automatically lowered to a con- 


Write for detailed information today or 
get in touch with your nearest FMC 
Canning Machinery Representative. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 
wa oe truck, ready for the ware- S Bees §=Bradford, Vt. © Cedarburg, Wis. * Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
house or shipping platform. pe : San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 
56 TOMATO BASKETS | | GAIR 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets CORRUGATED SHIPPING 


with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 


Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the CONTAINERS 
best quality we have made in our 54 years of 
basket making. 

Plastex Treatment | | Solid Fibre Domestic 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control Shipping Containers 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


and Weatherproof Export 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


Portsmouth Virginia 155 E. 44th STREET « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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_ STORAGE OF CANNED FOODS 


“No.8 


Palletized Handling 


(For copies of this complete series, please 
write to Department A, Continental Can 
Company, 100 E. 42nd St., NewYork 17.) 


Sizes of pallets intended for 
handling canned foods vary some- 
what. The standard Navy pallet 
used for a great variety of packaged 
goods is 48” x 48”; pallets 40” x 48” 
and 40” x 40” are also common. The 
pallet is made more nearly square 
than the skid in the interest of lift- 
ing efficiency. The lift can be ex- 
erted by a shorter fork when the 
pallet is not as long as the usual 
skid. Until pallet specifications are 
standardized, the sizes made for 
different warehouses will probably 
continue to vary according to the 
size of the cartons handled, the 
warehouse space and the ware- 
houser’s plan for its most effective 
use. 

The unit load should be bound 
by cross-stacking of alternate layers 
in the same fashion used in making 
blocks in bulk piling of cased cans. 
Usually in palletized canned food 
handling the unit load weighs be- 
tween 1500 and 3000 pounds. For 
shipment of unit loads, it is safer 
to strap, wire or glue the cases than 
to ship them loose on the pallets. 
The danger of loss by shifting of the 
load and resulting damage to car- 
tons and cans is thereby minimized. 

The practice of gluing loads of 
cans in corrugated or solid fibre 
cartons has received considerable 
publicity; glue strong in shear but 
weak under tensile strength is used. 
Cases then do not slip sideways over 
each other, but are easily lifted up- 
ward. Strip application of the glue 
is made by idle rolls on a roller 
conveyor or spot application is made 
by hand. Pallet loads weighing one 
ton, unitized by such gluing, have 
withstood thirty-inch drop tests and 
have not shifted in cars humped at 
ten miles per hour, 

Some packers on the west coast 
have followed the practice of pallet- 
izing unlabeled cans without casing 
when temporary storage before 
labeling is necessary. The cans are 
piled directly on the pallets with 
heavy paper dividers between every 
other row to prevent slipping of the 
cans and shifting of the load. Cans 
palletized in this fashion may be 
stacked as high as cased canned 
goods on pallets. An occasional can 
suffers damage by dropping from 
outside rows, but the system effects 
a saving by eliminating the neces- 
sity of handling cartons when the 
cans are subsequently labeled. 

When the loaded pallet is tiered 


in the storage block, the same pre- 
cautions for even piling and correct 
placement of the load apply as for 
bulk piling of cased cans, Loaded 
pallets are usually tiered at least 
three high and frequently four high, 
making a block twenty to — 
cases high. Training of lift truc 
drivers in the proper operation of 
the truck and correct tiering of 
loaded pallets is a factor in success- 
ful use of the system. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Palletized Unit Load Handling 


Large claims have been made for 
the cost advantages to be gained 
through the use of systems of pal- 
letized unit load handling. Savings 
of man hours of fifty to seventy-five 
per cent over older methods of in- 
dividual unit handling have been 
reported for large volume receiving, 
storing, loading, and shipping of a 
wide variety of materials. 

Speed of handling, savings in 
demurrage and equipment, besides 
man-hour economies have been 
claimed. These economies are based 
on the fact that it is cheaper to 
handle in one movement a single 
load of many units than it is to 
handle each of the units singly. But 
when the principle is applied to the 
warehousing of canned foods, there 
are other circumstances which bear 
upon the effectiveness of the system 
and the economies that may be 
gained by its installation. 

The primary fact is this: pallets 
are handling aids and must be used 
repetitively if benefit is to be gained 
from unit load handling. If pallets 
are used to hold canned goods in 
long storage, they actually become 
only an addition to floor cost and 
make that storage an expensive one, 
It has been suggested that palletized 
handling is uneconomical for stor- 
age that is dormant for periods 
longer than ninety days. Seasonal 
canners will not gain by the use of 
pallets for storing all of the season’s 
pack, whereas year around packers 
who do not retail products in ware- 
house storage for long periods may 
benefit greatly. 

Pallet handling makes it easier 
to utilize all space in high roof one- 
story warehouses. In multiple-story 
warehouses where ceilings are lower 
and between-floor transport is re- 
quired for some of the goods in stor- 
age, the system is impractical. Time 
studies of warehousing operations 


or even simpler step by step an- 
alyses and determination of labor 
requirements for the various ware- 
housing tasks of transport, stack- 
ing, taking down, labeling, pallet 
loading and empty pallet handling 
and storage will reveal what sav- 
ings are possible by adoption of 
unit load handling systems. 

Volume of goods handled, methods 
of labeling and casing, equipment 
investment necessary, and methods 
of shipping all influence the effec- 
tiveness of the unit load method. Fre- 
combinations of continuous 

ow, or bulk storage, and unit load 
handling will be found most suited 
to the operation. 

There are other uses for pallets 
in cannery warehouse operation 
than for handling cased cans only. 
Storage and transport of materials 
such as sugar, salt, starch, dry 
beans, or other bagged or packaged 
goods can be economically handled 
by a pallet system. Pallets are also 
used for efficient transport in re- 
ceiving and dock handling of raw 
produce in lug boxes, crates and 
hampers, and for loading the empty 
containers for re-use. 

A large advantage in unit load 
handling is possible where the prod- 
ucts are shipped in unit loads, but 
at the present time, this method of 
shipping is not widely used for 
canned foods. The unit load system 
showed great effectiveness when 
used by the armed forces supply 
services during World War II be- 
cause the unit load was carried from 
the manufacturing plant through 
loading of cars, shipping, transfer 
at supply depots, reshipment, dock 
handling and ship loading and even 
unloading, transfer, storage, and 
shipping at overseas bases. 

The full effectiveness of the sys- 
tem will not be realized in canned 
food handling in regular trade 
channels until the unit load can be 
handled as such not only in the can- 
ner’s warehouse, but through car” 
loading, shipment, and receiving. 
Some shipping of palletized canned 
goods is being done now in both 
truck and railroad car. More wide- 
spread use awaits the standardiza- 
tion of pallet size and design, the 
granting by railroads of special 
tariffs for pallets, the use of pallet 
exchange pools by warehousers, 
shippers, and wholesalers, and the 
further development of disposable 
or lightweight pallets. 
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EDITORIALS 


around the 100° mark, our boys out in the shop 

are pushing feverishly the gathering and binding 
of the 1949 ALMANAC. This, the 34th annual com- 
pilation of the industry’s vital statistics, laws, grades, 
label weights and other important reference data, will 
be mailed to all subscribers this week. Its 292 pages 
are jam-packed full of information needed for day to 
day reference. Besides bringing all information up to 
date, users will be interested to know we have added 
the preliminary 1947 census for fruits and vegetables, 
including preserves, pickles and sauces and frozen 
foods. Also enlarged and expanded are the figures for 
carryover stocks and shipments. The table on ship- 
ping weights will, we believe, be found much more ser- 


ik: ALMANAC—With the thermometer hovering 


viceable. Label weights have been completely revised, 
etc., etc. But we’ll let the subscriber find out for him- 
self. We hope you like it. Please order your extra 


copies for your key men early. Seems as though we 
never can adequately anticipate the demand which has 
soared over 6,000 annually. 


FINDING A POSTWAR LEVEL—For a time, at 
least, it looked as though the canning industry expected 
to continue merrily rolling out the huge volume at- 
tained during the war. Many canners reasoned that 
they had the capacity and that costs increased directly 
in proportion to the percentage of operation below 
capacity. True enough, assuming that there is no limit 
to the volume that can be sold at a profit. A good 
many learned during 1948 (and many others sooner) 
that there is a limit beyond which volume is unprofit- 
able. Right now it looks as though. even those who 
didn’t lower their sights in planning 1949 operations, 
will be taken care of by Mother Nature. Though it can 
hardly be said that all of our worries are over, it is a 
fact that the buyer’s attitude has changed perceptibly 
and the outlook is generally considerably brighter than 
a month or two ago. 


he outlook for business in general, too, seems to be 
clearing perceptibly. The following report just re- 
ceived from Dun & Bradstreet is most interesting: 


“Business Expectations—Because plans of business 
men are an important force, manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers have recently been asked what 
they thought of the prospects for the second half of 
1949 in comparison with the second half of 1948. Dun 
& Kradstreet reporters interviewed during the last two 
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weeks in April a cross section of business concerns in 
the upper capital brackets, concerns with tangible net 
worth of $50,000 or more. 


“From the all-time high levels of the second half of 
1948, the survey reports an expected drop, but the drop 
expected by the business men interviewed is small; for 
sales volume it is 4 per cent. Two-thirds of the manu- 
facturers expect no change in expenditures for plant 
and equipment and two-thirds of all concerns expect 
no change in the number of employees. 


“The average (median) expectations for the second 
half of 1949 in comparison with the second half of 1948 
are: 


All Manufac- Whole- Retail- 
Concerns turers salers ers 
Dollar Volume of —4.0 —41 —3.2 —5.0 
Physical Volume of Production... ...... 
Net Profits after Taxes................ —38 —25 —3.9 —5.9 
Expenditures for New Plant 
—0.1 —03 0 +0.1 
Prices Paid for Materials............ —6.9 -—-64 —74 —78 
—54 -—45 -—-65 —69 
Hourly Wage +0.2 +03 +02 +02 
Number of —05 —10 —02 —0.2 
Dollar Volume of Inventories...... —7.7 —7.2 —8.5 


“The Nature of the Adjustment—This readjustment 
comes after it has been expected for more than three 
years. Especially during the last year many business 
men have said that the best that could be hoped for 
would be a reasonably orderly readjustment. During 
the same time that this has been hoped for, it has been 
going on. Some lines began their adjustment two 
years ago, others last year; some have already moved 
well toward the recovery phase. 


“The unusual nature of what has been happening in 
our economy is the moderate and gradual character of 
those adjustments. National income was at the annual 
rate of $227 billion for the first quarter of 1949 com- 
pared with $213.9 billion for the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year, and disposable personal income at the 
annual rate of $197.8 billion for the first quarter of 
1949 compared with $183.9 billion for the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year.( Prices of many products were 
higher in the first quarter of this year than last.) 


“This kind of change does not resemble the fluctua- 
tions of business cycle experienced before the unpre- 
cedented impact of World War II when industries ad- 
justed at the same time. This spread over three years 
of the adjustment does much to smooth out the totals 
for all activities.” 
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AGRICULTURE 


Fog Machine Fighting Insects Around 


the World 


TIFA, The Todd Insecticidal Fog Ap- 
plicator, is entering its third season of 
fighting a variety of insects, weeds and 
fungus growths throughout the world. 
The fog machine has been successfully 
used in pest control work on dairy, poul- 
try, and produce farms; in stalls, barns 
and enclosures for cattle, pigs and 
horses; on ranches, beaches, golf courses 
and swamps; in homes, industrial plants, 
laundries, hotels, restaurants, freight 
cars, warehouses, churches and silos; in 
camps, sports stadia, carnival grounds, 
open-air theaters and meeting places; 
and in community public health work in- 
volving the elimination of disease-spread- 
ing insects. 


DEVELOPED DURING WAR 


During World War II Todd Shipyards 
Corporation’s Combustion Equipment Di- 
vision developed, refined and manufac- 
tured thousands of smokescreen genera- 
tors for the U.S. Navy. They were used 
on crusiers, LSTs, destroyers, destroyer 
escorts and other types of war vessels 
to hide ship maneuvers, assist in troop 
landings and even for army shore move- 
ments. Scientists reasoned that by add- 
ing the right chemicals to the oil the re- 
sultant fog would bring death to insects. 
Years-long experiments were conducted 
by Todd engineers and government sci- 
entists against flies, mosquitos, and a 
host of other insects which were annoy- 
ing people and chewing up millions of 
dollars worth of produce yearly. The 
tests were declared successful—and in 
June, 1946, Todd Shipyards Corporation 
announced that the Todd Insecticidal 
Fog Application—TIFA—was available 
to the public as the newest weapon in 
man’s unending battle against insects. 


COMPACT AND SIMPLE 


The machine is a compact, self-con- 
tained unit weighing about 650 pounds. 
It is small enough to fit in the well of a 
jeep, on a small trailer or on the back of 
small trucks. 

The formulation of insecticide, weed- 
killer or fungicide, is usually stored in 
20-gal. cans similar to those used for 
carrying milk or other containers, ad- 
jacent to the unit on the truck or jeep. 
The liquid is drawn out of the container 
through a hose by a pump that passes it 
through a mechanical atomizer at the 
fog-head, which fractionates the mixture 
into a fine spray. Meanwhile, air is 
drawn from the outside by an air pump 
and heated in the special combustion 
chamber to a temperature ranging from 
950° to 1050° F. The air is driven 


through the machine to meet the mixture 
at the fog-head. The hot air pulverizes 
it into sub-microscopic particles of a con- 
trolled size ranging from % micron 
(1/50,000th of an inch diameter) to 200 
microns in diameter, as predetermined 
by the operator through a control valve 
located on the panel board of the unit. 

Perfectly dry fog can be produced 
which will not stain show windows, cloth- 
ing, glasses, car finishes or other objects 
that are in its all-enveloping path; the 
consistency of the fog can be changed to 
a mist with large particle size for other 
applications such as in horse stalls, 
dumps, swamps, ete., by the simple turn 
of a lever. 

The operator can point the nozzle in 
any direction, and the insecticide-laden 
fog quickly spreads with the breeze over 
a given area, covering every square inch 
of space, penetrating the smallest crev- 
ices and unsuspected openings. With the 
proper active ingredients, this fog kills 
flies, mosquitos and many other types of 
insects on the wing or in its path and 
will leave an invisible residue which will 
be effective for some time. 

Since the machine is light and can be 
mounted in a jeep or other small vehicle, 
it can be maneuvered easily over large 
areas—as along city streets, through 
rows of private homes, on beaches and 
farms. 


‘Within the past two years, due to the 
efforts of civic-minded organizations, and 
municipal authorities, over 2,000 cities in 
the U. S. engaged in some form of insect 
control for the benefit, health and com- 
fort of their citizens. 


CUSTOM FOGGERS 


Over 900, by most recent count, em- 
ployed TIFA machines. Many bought 
them outright, and had them operated by 
their own health, fire, or sanitation de- 
partments. Those whose budget did not 
not allow the purchase, hired “custom 
foggers”’. 

TIFA created a new profession:—the 
custom fogger. Custom foggers may be 
found in virtually every state in the 
Union, as well as in Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines and many foreign countries. The 
bulk of his activities consists of perform- 
ing fogging services for whole commun- 
ities, either privately or publicly con- 
tracted for; fogging interiors or exter 
ors of private homes either singly or in 
colonies; regular services to ranches, 
race-tracks, ball parks, resorts, beaches, 
camps, estates, industrial plants, and 
warehouses. 

Among the dramatic and humanitarian 
uses of TIFA has been the eradication 


of flies in polio-ridden areas, on the 
theory that flies may be vectors of the 
polio virus. 

The fog machine has been proven 
useful in handling a number of special 
farm problems. It will kill flies in chicken 
coops and duck brooding houses, as well 
as in dairy and cattle barns. It has 
been estimated by recognized authorities 
that cows which are not bothered by 
flies, because of fogging treatment, give 
from 10% to 25% more milk and steers 
produce better and heavier beef. 

On ranches, it has been found advan- 
tageous to treat horses and cattle on the 
range or in stalls, to keep them fly-free 
and less irritable. 

TIFA has been used _ successfully 
against many tree insects. In large gar- 
dens it sometimes has the advantage over 
traditional sprayers, in that the fog 
leaves a much lighter residue which will 
not stain plants, and is ejected without 
the force of sprayers, and does not bend 
or break plants. 

WORLD WIDE USE 

The ingenious machine is_ serving 
humanity on a score of fronts the world 
over. Just to mention a few: it is in wide 
use throughout Canada in a government- 
sponsored “War-on-Pests” program; is 
being used in Alaska and other Arctic 
military bases to liquidate snowpool mos- 
quitos; it is being used now—as during 
the war—by the Marines to fight ma- 
larial mosquitos in the jungles of New 
Guinea and on other South Pacific 
Islands; it is employed by tropical agri- 
cultural companies in jungle-surrounded 
plantations as a health measure for their 
workers; has been adopted by the city of 
Buenos Aires to keep the beautiful me- 
tropolis free of the flies from nearby gar- 
bage dumps. 

It was employed in Egypt against 
cholera; it is now being used by the 
Rockefeller Foundation in its highly suc- 
cessful anti-malaria work in Sardinia, 
Italy; and it has been drafted to fight 
grasshopper plagues in New South 
Wales, the disease-spreading sand fly 
of Peru, and the fly which fells hundreds 
of workers on the coffee plantations in 
Central America. 

In Saudi Arabia and Tampico, Mexico 
it protects health and comfort of work- 
crs in the oil fields and refineries. The 
city of Havana, Cuba owns a number of 
TIFA machines which it uses regularly 
in and around the city; and the Mexican 
Government has fog machines perform- 
ing a variety of tasks on farms, and in 
residential areas. And in West Africa 
it is employed in the war against the 
tse-tse fly, spreader of sleeping sick- 
ness. 

Actually, the number of insects which 
TIFA can be successfully used against 
is limited only by the available chemicals 
to destroy them. As more effective in- 
secticides are developed, the fog ma- 
chine’s utility will be enhanced. 
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Non Refrigerated Shipments of 
Perishables Now Possible 


Non-Refrigerated coast-to-coast ship- 
ments of fresh poultry, seafood and other 
perishables are now possible, practicable 
_and economical, according to the Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, manufacturer of corrugated boxes, 
who have developed and perfected a new, 
light-weight packaging method for foods 
here-to-fore requiring refrigeration in 
shipment. 


Registered under the trade name “In- 


sulpak,” the new packaging method has — 


been subjected to extensive laboratory 
and field checking for over two years, 
continuous test shipments having been 
made during this period in cooperation 
with the United States Fish and Wild 
Life Service, The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company (Pliofilm,), Chicago & 
Southern Airlines, Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines, Wayne University, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, United 
Airlines, Shellmar Products Corporation 
and numerous packers and shippers of 
perishables. Tests involved long-distance 
shipments of oysters, fish, shrimp, lob- 
sters, turkeys and other perishable foods, 
all without refrigeration in shipment. 


While the successful results of early ex- 
periments with Insulpak immediately in- 
dicated favorable acceptance, long-con- 
tinuing post-war materials shortages 
prevented its extensive use. But the 
short materials are at last in good sup- 
rly, according to Hinde & Dauch, and the 
packaging method is being made avail- 
able for the first time for general use. 
Packers who wish to exploit the vast in- 
land markets for perishables will find 
Insulpak the “open sesame” to new sales 
volume, the company believes. 


Insulpak is a regular lap-end shipping 
box that is lined with multiple layers of 
heavy corrugated paper which serve as 
insulation material around the inside 
walls of the box and as insulating pads 
at the top and bottom. Eliminating the 
need for ice and dry ice, the insulating 
material used in Insulpak (a Hinde & 
Dauch product known as Thermokraft) 
is clean and easy to handle. It can be 
cut to fit any size or shape shipping box. 
Approximately an inch thick, it adds 
sirength to the box, reducing the possi- 
bility of damage to the contents of the 
hox in transit. 


There are numerous applications of In- 
sulpak, depending upon the nature of the 
product to be shipped. Fresh oysters, 
for example, were first shucked, then 
scaled with their natural juices in trans- 
parent Pliofilm bags, pre-cooled in cold 
storage, and finally packed in the Insul- 
pak shipping box. Insulpak retained the 
temperature of the product in shipment, 
with a measured heat loss of only .6 of a 
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degree per hour at 75° to 85° F. In other 
words, if the oysters were cooled to 41° 
F., the temperature would rise to only 
47 degrees in 10 hours—ample time for 
shipment by air from Boston to St. 
Louis. 


Fresh killed turkeys were quick-frozen 
to 30° below zero. Heat-sealed in Plio- 
film wrappers and placed in H & D In- 
sulpack boxes, the frozen birds arrived 
at their destination thousands of miles 
away and approximately 48 hours later, 
still frozen and with very little loss of 
temperature. 


Removed from its shell at the packing 
plant under the most sanitary conditions 
this select oyster is ready for its trans- 
parent market package and “Insulpak.” 


Fresh fish and shrimp have been both 
pre-cooled or frozen, depending on the 
distance they were to be shipped and how 
soon they were to be used after arrival. 


Live lobsters packed in Insulpack an1 
shipped by air from Boston arrived in 
Kansas City after 14 hours in transit, 
still very much alive and fighting mad. 


CORN KERNELS GET X-RAY 
TREATMENT 


Taking pictures of corn is nothing new 
at the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, where hybrid corn has 
been the big crop since it was developed 
there in 1917. Now the scientists there 
have gone one step further and are pos- 
ing the corn, not before the camera, but 
in front of the X-ray machine. 

The purpose of the X-raying is to de- 
tect certain characteristics in corn which 
are hard to find with other techniques. 
The elusive element in this case is the 
male sterile characteristic which causes 
corn to produce abortive or sterile pollen. 


Dr. Warren H. Gabelman is the scientist 
in charge of the experiments. 


Dr. Gabelman doesn’t X-ray the en- 
tire corn plant in this instance—he con- 
centrates on the dormant seed where the 
“discreet particle’ which causes male 
sterile plants to appear occurs. He ex- 
plains that the term “discreet particle” 
means simply something tangible — not 
some mysterious factor whose where- 
abouts and, in fact, very existence is 
dubious. 


The fact that this “discreet particle” 
exists was the important point proved 
by X-raying the kernels. Knowing of its 
existence, scientists working with male 
sterile plants can conduct their breeding 
experiments much more intelligently. 


An interesting sidelight on the X-ray- 
ing proceduce is its effect on growing 
corn plants. After the seed has gone 
through the laboratory, it is planted as 
other corn and the growth of the stalks 
and ears carefully watched. Plants from 
seed treated with rays of moderate in- 
tensity are stimulated and grow taller 
than ordinary corn plants. But corn 
plants from seed subjected to stronger 
rays are much shorter and less vigorous. 


SPRAYS FOR TOMATOES 


Early blight, late blight, anthracnose, 
and leaf mold of tomatoes may be con- 
trolled by sprays that have been tested 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. Considering both disease control 
and yield, the tests point to a combina- 
tion of Zerlate and bordeaux mixture ap- 
plied alternately, says Dr. W. T. 
Schroeder, Station plant disease special- 
ist. The order of application is Zerlate- 
Zerlate-bordeaux-Zerlate-bordeaux. The 
first spray is usually applied at about 
the time that the tomato plants fall over, 
or the first or second week of July if the 
plants were set around Memorial Day. 
Later sprays are made ten days to two 
weeks apart. 


Bordeaux applied earlier than the 
third spray may reduce yields, but if 
late blight threatens before this date, 
growers should switch at once to bor- 
deaux and continue with it if the weather 
is cool and moist. In the event of hot 
dry weather, the alternate schedule of 
Zerlate and bordeaux is advised. 


The bordeaux mixture used in Doctor 
Schroeder’s tomato sprays contains eight 
pounds of copper and four pounds of 
lime in 100 gallons of spray. The Zer- 
late is applied at the rate of two pounds 
in 100 gallons. The sprays must be ap- 
plied to both the upper and lower sur- 
faces of the foliage for satisfactory dis- 
ease control. The effectiveness of Zer- 
late for both early and late blight dis- 
eases is markedly improved by the use 
of a “sticker”. Orthol K or Orthol D at 
the rate of one to two pints to 100 gal- 
lons of spray have proved most satisfac- 
tory for this purpose. 
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CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 


ANDERSON, MO., July 3—Green Beans: 
Crop good; average pack. Some very 
fine and some not so good. Crop for 
spring is now about over. 


BROCTON, N. Y., July 5— Green & Wax 
Beans: If it does not rain within the 
next week or so, beans will be short. 
Everything depends on the rain. 


MORRISVILLE, PA., July 6—Snap Beans: 
Late season. Quality of raw product 
fair; need rain badly. Will have much 
smaller pack than anticipated. Few firm 
orders on hand for immediate and future 
delivery. 


TOMATOES 


FOWLER, COLO., June 30 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage slightly above recent years. 
Good stands from seed planting in the 
fields. Crop appears to be in good shape 
at present time. Barring hail or ex- 
tremely dry weather in July and August 
the yield should be good, although not 
up to peak of last year. 


LOMAX, ILL., July 2—Tomatoes: Look- 
ing fairly well except the 10 days of rain 
just ended has left the fields very weedy. 
Plants in most fields are now too large 
to plow and only hand work can be used 
to clean them up. The acreage is about 
the same as last year and would say 
prospects as of July 1 are equal to that 
of a year ago. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 5—Tomatoes: 
The past week or ten days of extremely 
high temperatures have apparently cov- 
ered the entire midwestern area. Temper- 
atures from 90 to 100 degrees are not 
good for man or beast, and the same ap- 
plies to growing crops. We _ haven’t 
heard of much damage as yet. Tomatoes 
not sufficiently set or advanced to be 
sunburned but temperatures in the 80’s 
would be much better. Have sufficient 
moisture which is no doubt to our ad- 
vantage. Believe that tomatoes are from 
a week to ten days earlier than normal. 
Very little disease reported to date. 


GEORGETOWN, KY., June 30—Tomatoes: 
Acreage is 25 per cent less than usual 
but condition is 100 per cent. 


ANDERSON, MO., July 3— Tomatoes: 
Acreage not over 40 to 50 per cent of 
last year. Prospects for fair crop for 
both quantity and quality. 


BROCTON, N. Y., July 5—Tomatoes: If 
it does not rain within the next week or 
so tomatoes will be short. 


CLYDE, OHIO, July 2—Tomatoes: Plant- 
ing time too dry then too wet. Acreage 
reduced but crop growing nicely. 


MORRISVILLE, PA., July 6—Tomatoes: 
One-third of 1948 pack still in ware- 
house. We feel that the sales outlook on 
the 1949 pack is very gloomy at present, 
Crop in excellent condition, 


FRUIT 


FORT COLLINS, COLO., June 29 — Red 
Sour Cherries: Estimated 30 per cent of 
crop this year due to rainy weather dur- 
ing pollination. 


ANDERSON, MO., July 3—Blackberries: 
Crop good; quality good. Just beginning. 
Will have as many as last season. Buyers 
readily taking out orders at $1.75 and 
$8.50 for 2’s and 10’s respectively, water 
pack. 


BROCTON, N. Y., July 5—Berries: Due 
to very little rain crop has been cur- 
tailed and it is, therefore, very short. 


CLYDE, OHIO, July 2—Sour Cherries: 
Crop about 50 per cent. Excellent qual- 
ity. 


THE DALLES, ORE., June 28 — Sweet 
Cherries: Full crop. 


Apricots: Full crop. 
Freestone Peaches: Full crop. 


OTHER ITEMS 


HADDOCK, GA., July 2— Pimientos: 
Having too much rain now, which will 
damage the crop. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 5— Corn: 
About a week to ten days earlier than 
normal. 


CLYDE, OHIO, July 2—Cabbage: Fair 
condition but late owing to dry weather. 
Need rain now. 


MARTINSBURG, PA., July 1 — Corn: 
Acreage 103 per cent of last year with 
normal or better prospects. Moisture at 
present adequate but subsoil moisture is 
low. Rainfall from April 1 to present 
time about one-half of normal. 


MORRISVILLE, PA., July 6— Spinach: 
Nearly sold out. Spring pack 50 per cent 
of normal volume due to an unidentified 
disease which caused total loss of 400 
acres in field. 


BUMPER CHERRY CROP 


John A. Hauser, President of C. H. 
Musselman Company, Biglerville, Penn- 
sylvania, one of the largest growers of 
sour cherries in the East, and possibly in 
the Nation, reports that their 1949 cher- 
ry crop bids fair to equal the bumper 
crop of 1937. The company’s first large 
seale plantings of sour cherry trees 
(Montmorency sours) were made in the 
1920’s. A recent survey of the company’s 
field men shows 1,918 acres in Adams 
County, Pennsylvania planted to Mont- 
morencies. Of those 1,089 acres are in 
the bearing class and over seven years 
old. The 1945 infestation of cherry leaf 
spot, which killed more than 25,000 trees, 
has been overcome, and plant patholo- 
gists are of the opinion that the sprays 
developed to combat the disease are now 
adequate to keep it in check, 


FLY & ODOR CONTROL OF PEA 
SILAGE STACKS SUGGESTED 


Prof. E. H. Fisher, extension entomol- 
ogist at the University of Wisconsin has 
prepared the following news release of 
timely interest to canners: 

“During 1947 and 1948, several can- 
ners in Wisconsin experimented with a 
spray preparation for use on pea silage 
stacks to suppress flies and odor. The 
odor is objectionable where stacks are 
near or in towns, or near farm houses, and 
the odor is disagreeable to the workers at 
viner stations. One farmer, near whose 
buildings there was a viner station and 
large pool of run-off juice commented, 
‘Before you sprayed the pool, the ducks 
wouldn’t go near it, but now they swim 
in it’. 

“This year, the deodorant material is 
made up separately from the insecticide, 
but the two may be combined. Following 
are some suggestions regarding the fly 
and odor control program on pea silage 
stacks: 

1. A drainage system should be made 
to carry the stack run-off to a reservoir 
from which it can be removed regularly. 


2. Mobile sprayers which develop 300 
or more pounds of pressure are prefer- 
able for spraying. 


3. Some agitation in the spray tank is 
necessary. 


4. Mix the concentrate with water as 
recommended on container, and apply 
about 4 gallons of the spray per 1000 sq. 
ft. of silage stack sides, and to adjoin- 
ing ground surfaces where stack juices 
flow. 


5. Treatment should begin when stack 
sides become oozy and dripping with 
silage juice. Probably 2 or 3 applica- 
tions at weekly intervals will be neces- 
sary. 

6. The deodorant material must be 
placed in either glass or lacquered metal 
containers to avoid corrosion in storage. 


7. Use of these materials presents no 
danger with reference to the silage as 
feed, since the outer 6 to 12 inches of the 
stack is considered unsuitable as _ live- 
stock feed. 


“A source of supply for the deodorant 
and fly-control material for pea stack 
spraying is the Solvit Chemical Co., 
Speedway Road, Madison, Wisconsin.” 


ACQUIRES MARYLAND POULTRY 
PLANT 


C. A. Swanson & Sons, poultry pro- 
cessors of Omaha, Nebraska, have ac- 
quired the plant of Southern States East- 
ern Shore Marketing Cooperative at 
Salisbury, Maryland, said to be one of 
the largest and most modern in the coun- 
try. The new acquisition will increase 
the company’s output of fresh and quick 
frozen chicken by approximately 15 per 
cent. 
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Rules for Plants Operating under Continuous Inspection 


§ 52.80 DEFINITIONS 


(a) Unless otherwise distinctly ex- 
pressed or manifestly incompatible with 
the intent hereof, all terms which are 
used herein shall have the meaning ap- 
plicable to such terms when used in the 
regulations. 

(b) “Regulations” means the revised 
regulations governing the inspection and 
certification of processed fruits, vege- 
tables, and other processed products. 

(c) “Plant” means the premises, build- 
ings, structures, and equipment (includ- 
ing, but not being limited to, machines, 
utensils, and fixtures) employed or used 
with respect to the manufacture or pro- 
duction of processed products. 


§ 52.81 PLANT SURVEY 


(a) Prior to the inauguration of con- 
tinuous inspection service on a contract 
basis, the Administrator will make, or 
cause to be made, a survey and inspec- 
tion of the plant where such service is to 
be performed to determine whether the 
plant and methods of operation are suit- 
able and adequate for the performance 
of such service in accordance with: 

(1) The regulations; 

(2) The requirements contained in 
these sections (i. e. §§ 52.80 through 
52.87); and 

(3 The terms and provisions of the 
contract pursuant to which the service 
is to be performed. 


§ 52.82 PREMISES 


The premises of the plant shall be free 
from conditions objectionable to food 
processing operations; and such condi- 
tions include, but are not limited to, the 
following: 

(a) Strong offensive odors; 

(b) Litter, waste, and refuse (e. g., 
garbage, viner refuse, and damaged con- 
tainers) within the immediate vicinity of 
the plant buildings or structures; 

(c) Excessively dusty roads, yards, or 
parking lots; and 

(d) Poorly drained areas. 


§ 52.83 BUILDINGS AND 
STRUCTURES 


The plant buildings and structures 
shall be properly constructed and main- 
tained in a sanitary condition, including, 
but not being limited to, the following re- 
quirements: 

(a) There shall be sufficient light (1) 
consistent with the use to which the par- 
ticular portion of the building is devoted 
and (2) to permit efficient cleaning. 
Belts and tables on which picking, sort- 
ing, or trimming operations are carried 
on shall be provided with sufficient non- 
glaring light to insure adequacy of the 
respective operation. 

(b) If practicable, there shall be suffi- 
cient ventilation in each room and com- 
partment thereof to prevent excessive 
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condensation of moisture and to insure 
sanitary and suitable processing and op- 
erating conditions. If such ventilation 
does not prevent excessive condensation, 
the Administrator may require that suit- 
able facilities be provided to prevent the 
condensate from coming in contact with 
equipment used in processing operations 
and with any ingredient used in the 
manufacture or production of a proc: 
essed product. 

(c) There shall be an efficient waste 
disposal and plumbing system. All drains 
and gutters shall be properly installed 
with approved traps and vents, and shall 
be maintained in good repair and in 
proper working order. 

(d) There shall be an ample supply of 
both hot and cold water; and the water 
shall be of safe and sanitary quality with 
adequate facilities for its (1) distribu- 
tion throughout the plant, and (2) pro- 
tection against contamination and pollu- 
tion. 


(e) Roofs shall be weather-tight. The 
walls, ceilings, partitions, posts, doors, 
and other parts of all buildings and 
structures shall be of such materials, 
construction, and finish as to permit 
their efficient and thorough cleaning. The 
floors shall be constructed of tile, cement, 
or other equally impervious material and 
shall be free from openings or rough 
surfaces which would interfere with 
maintaining the floors in a clean condi- 
tion. 


(f) Each room and each compartment 
in which any processed products are han- 
dled, processed, or stored (1) shall be so 
designed and constructed as to insure 
processing and operating conditions of a 
clean and orderly character; (2) shall be 
free from objectionable odors and va- 
pors; and (3) shall be maintained in a 
clean and sanitary condition. 


(g) Every practical precaution shall 
be taken to exclude dogs, cats, and ver- 
min (including, but not being limited 
to, rodents and insects) from the rooms 
in which processed products are being 
prepared or handled and from any rooms 
in which ingredients (including, but not 
being limited to, salt, sugar, spices, flour, 
syrup, and raw fruits and vegetables) 
are handled or stored. Screens, or other 
devices, adequate to prevent the passage 
of insects shall, where practical, be pro- 
vided for all outside doors and openings. 
The use of poisonous cleansing agents, 
insecticides, bactericides, or rodent poi- 
sons shall not be permitted except under 
such precautions and restrictions as will 
prevent any possibility of their contami- 
nation of the processed product. 


§ 52.84 FACILITIES 


Each plant shall be equipped with ade- 
quate sanitary facilities and accommoda- 
tions, including, but not being limited to, 
the following: ‘ 


(a) There shall be a sufficient num- 
ber of adequately lighted toilet rooms, 
ample in size, and conveniently located. 
Such rooms shall not open directly into 
rooms or compartments in which proc- 
essed products are being manufactured - 
or produced, or handled. Toilet rooms 
shall be adequately screened and equip- 
ped with self-closing doors and shall 
have independent outside ventilation. 

(b) Lavatory accommodations (includ- 
ing, but not being limited to, running 
water, single service towels, and soap) 
shall be placed at such locations in or 
near toilet rooms and in the manufactur- 
ing or processing rooms or compartments 
as may be necessary to assure the clean- 
liness of each person handling ingredi- 
ents used in the manufacture or produc- 
tion of processed products. 

(c) Containers intended for use as 
containers for processed products shall 
not be used for any other purpose. 

(d) No product or material which 
creates an objectionable condition shall 
be processed, handled, or stored in any 
room, compartment, or place where any 
processed product is manufactured, proc- 
essed, or handled. 


(e) Suitable facilities for cleaning (e. 
g., brooms, brushes, mops, clean cloths, 
hose, nozzles, soaps, detergent, sprayers, 
and steam pressure hose and guns) shall 
be provided at convenient locations 
throughout the plant. 


§ 52.85 EQUIPMENT 


All equipment used for receiving, 
washing, segregating, picking, process- 
ing, packaging, or storing any processed 
products or any ingredients used in the 
manufacture or production thereof, shall 
be of such design, material, and con- 
struction as will: 


(a) Enable the examination, segrega- 
tion, preparation, packaging and other 
processing operations applicable to proc- 
essed products, in an efficient, clean, and 
sanitary manner, and 

(b) Permit easy access to all parts to 
insure thorough cleaning and effective 
bactericidal treatment. Insofar as is 
practicable, all such equipment shall be 
made of stainless steel] or equally corro- 
sion-resistant material that will not ad- 
versely affect the processed product by 
chemical action or physical contact. Such 
equipment shall be kept in good repair 
and sanitary condition. 


§ 52.86 OPERATIONS AND 
OPERATING PROCEDURES 


(a) All operations in the receiving, 
transporting, holding, segregating, pre- 
paring, processing, packaging and stor- 
ing of processed products and ingredi- 
ents, used as aforesaid, shall be strictly 
in accord with clean and sanitary meth- 
ods and shall be conducted as rapidly as 
practicable and at temperatures that will 
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not tend to cause (1) any material in- 
crease in bacterial or other micro-organic 
content, or (2) any deterioration or con- 
tamination of such processed products 
or ingredients thereof. Mechanical ad- 
justments or practices which may cause 
contamination of foods by oil, dust, paint, 
scale, fumes, grinding materials, decom- 
posed food, filth, chemicals, or other for- 
eign materials shall not be conducted 
during any manufacturing or processing 
operation. 

(b) All processed products and ingre- 
dients thereof shall be subjected to con- 
tinuous inspection throughout each man- 
ufacturing or processing operation. All 
processed products which are not manu- 
factured or prepared in accordance with 
the requirements contained in § § 52.80 
through 52.87 or are not fit for human 
food shall be removed and segregated 
prior to any further processing opera- 
tion. 

(c) All ingredients used in the manu- 
facture or processing of any processed 
product shall be clean and fit for human 
food. 

(d) The methods and procedures em- 
ployed in the receiving, segregating, han- 
dling, transporting, and processing of in- 
gredients in the plant shall be adequate 
to result in a_ satisfactory processed 
product. Such methods and procedures 
include, but are not limited to, the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(1) Containers, utensils, pans, and 
buckets used for the storage or trans- 
porting of partially processed food in- 
gredients shall not be nested unless re- 
washed before each use; 


(2) Containers which are used for 
holding partially processed food ingre- 
dients shall not be stacked in such man- 
ner as to permit contamination of the 
partially processed food ingredients; 

(3) Packages or containers for proc- 
essed products shall be clean when being 
filled with such products; and all reason- 
able precautions shall be taken to avoid 
soiling or contaminating the surface of 
any package or container liner which is, 
or will be, in direct contact with such 
products. If, to assure a satisfactory 
finished product, changes in methods 
and procedures are required by the Ad- 
ministrator, such changes shall be ef- 
fectuated as soon as practicable. 


§52.87 PERSONNEL; HEALTH 

In addition to such other requirements 
as may be prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator with respect to persons in any 
room or compartment where exposed in- 
gredients are prepared, processed, or 
otherwise handled, the following shall be 
complied with: 

(a) No person affected with any com- 
municable discase (including, but not be- 
ing limited to, tuberculosis) in a trans- 
missible stage shall be permitted; 

(b) Infections or cuts shall be covered 
with rubber gloves or other suitable cov- 
ering; 

(c) Clean, suitable clothing shall be 
worn; 

(d) Hands shall be washed immedi- 
ately prior to starting work and each re- 
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sumption of work after each absence 
from the work station; 

(e) Spitting, and the use of tobacco 
are prohibited; and 

(f) All necessary precautions shall be 
taken to prevent the contamination of 
processed products and_ ingredients 
thereof with any foreign substance (in- 
cluding, but not being limited to, per- 
spiration, hair, cosmetics, and medica- 
ments). 


§ 52.88 EFFECTIVE TIME 
The requirements for plants operating 
under continuous inspection shall become 
effective 30 days after the date of pub- 
lication of these requirements in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER. (June 30 issue.) 


SCHOOL LUNCH RECIPE BOOK 
RELEASED BY NCA 


The Home Economics Division of the 
National Canners Association has issued 
and is now distributing a new school 
lunch recipe book entitled “School Lunch 
Recipes Using Canned Foods — 25-50 
Servings”. The recipes were developed 
and tested in the Association’s Service 
Kitchen. Although the book fits any type 
of school lunch service, it is prepared 
especially for the Government sponsored 
school lunches. 

The National School Lunch Act of 
1946 states that the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture will provide assistance to 
school lunch programs through Federal 
grants to States. During the school year 
1947-48 more than $175,000,000 worth of 
food was used by school lunch programs. 
Most of it was purchased locally by 
schools through wholesale and _ retail 
channels. 

For the fiscal year of 1949, the Con- 
gress appropriated 75 million dollars for 
the National School Lunch Program. 
With the expanded program this current 
school year (1948-49) it is estimated 
that more than a billion lunches will be 
served and that children will consume 
food costing more that $200,000,000 in 
school lunchrooms. In addition to the 
large amount of canned foods purchased 
locally the Department of Agriculture 
purchases surplus commodities for dis- 
tribution to schools. 


To receive government assistance, 
schools must meet meal-type require- 
ments as set up by the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Each recipe in the 
new NCA book states clearly at the be- 
ginning the amount of protein-rich food 
and the amount of vegetable or fruit per 
serving (Information that will simplify 
menu planning for the school lunchroom 
manager). The book contains 46 recipes 
with additional variations which greatly 
increases this number making it possible 
for the lunchroom manager to take ad- 
vantage of available foods and to make 
changes in accordance with the market 
supply. 

The new school lunch recipe book is 
being distributed for use in summer 
workshops for supervisors, managers 
and cooks. 


NEW FACILITIES UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION FOR FOOD 
INDUSTRIES COURSE 


The Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has authorized con- 
struction of Babcock Memorial Hall, a 
new building to be devoted entirely to 
teaching and research in the fields of 
Dairy and Food Industries. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is two and 
one-half million dollars. The entire lower 
floor of the building, some 300 feet long, 
is designed for Food Industries work. 
The space facilities in the Food Indus- 
tries section will include the following: 
Two freezer rooms provided with facil- 
ities for contact, blast and immersion 
freezing; a “pilot plant” processing 
room; bakery and confectionery products 
processing room; a student food testing 
and quality control study laboratory; a 
food equipment shop, for study of alter- 
ation and construction of food processing 
equipment; 3 “fermentation” rooms, with 
temperature and humidity control for 
study of biological as well as physico- 
chemical changes; a food utilization test 
kitchen; a student lecture and industry 
group assembly room; 2 food products 
research laboratories; a smoke room. In 
addition, there are product, ingredient, 
and portable equipment storage rooms 
and one office room. 

The rooms are to be constructed of 
walls of glaze tile and floors of red food 
plant ceramic tile. At the present time 
the base walls and supports are being 
framed and poured. Construction should 
be completed by the fall of 1950. 

The very large enrollment of students 
majoring in Food Industries has already 
taxed the laboratories and pilot plant 
facilities for processing foodstuffs avail- 
able in portions of the old Dairy Build- 
ing on the campus. The new facilities 
will enable the University of Wisconsin 
to offer the very highest type of train- 
ing of young men for food industries. 

Two years ago the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin in- 
troduced both four and five-year curric- 
ula in Food Industries. The curricula 
were organized after many conferences 
by Dr. K. G. Weckel with the various 
food industry organizations in the State 
including the Wisconsin Canners Asco- 
ciation. New courses in food products 
processing and technology were intro- 
duced, and these with other related 
courses made possible the specific tra‘n- 
ing of young men for focd industries. 
Most of the students majoring in Food 
Industries at Wisconsin have specifically 
pointed their training toward the can- 
ning industry, and in the two years the 
course has been under way, a number of 
graduates have become affiliated with 
Wisconsin canneries. A dozen or more 
undergraduate students are currently re- 
ceiving further training in summer em- 
ployment in Wisconsin canneries. 
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CONTINENTAL APPOINTS 
CAMERON 


W. M. Cameron, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Con- 
tinental Overseas Corporation, a wholly- 
owned Continental Can Company sub- 
sidiary, has been appointed Central Di- 
vision sales manager of the parent com- 
pany, according to R. L. Perin, general 
sales manager. 

Mr. Cameron brings to his new posi- 
tion an extensive background in the can 
industry. For more than ten years he 
was active in the management of the 
Cameron Can Machinery Company, and 
was vice president in charge of sales 
when that company was purchased by 
Continental in 1941. Since the end of 
the war, Mr. Cameron has devoted much 
of his time to assisting Continental’s 
European associate companies with post- 
war problems. 


MILK PRODUCTION 


The production of nonfat dry milk 
solids in May set an all-time monthly 
high record. With record high stocks of 
evaporated milk for the month and prices 
the lowest for any month since June 
1946, the production for May was the 
lowest for the month since 1941. Canned 
condensed milk production during May 
decreased 5% from a year earlier and 
7% from the 1943-47 May average. 


HEADS CHERRY WEEK 


H. B. Pearson, Secretary and Sales 
Manager of Alton Canning Company, Al- 
ton, New York, was elected Chairman of 
National Cherry Week for 1950 at a 
recent meeting of the National Red Tart 
Cherry Institute held in Traverse City, 
Michigan. Mr. Pearson was Chairman 
of the New York State Cherry Week last 
year, which produced the National Cher- 
ry Pie Baking Champion. In addition to 
his National duties he will also again 
act as State Chairman in 1950. 


AMERICAN CAN OPENS NEW 
SALES OFFICE 


L. W. Graaskamp, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the American Can 
Company, was a late June visitor in San 
Francisco, California, in connection with 
the opening of the new Northern Cali- 
fornia district sales office at 660 Market 
St. Host at the affair was Robert K. 
Carson, district sales manager. 


GAIR OFFICIAL RETIRES 


T. Raymond Pierce, for more than 20 
years associated with the Robert Gair 
Company, will retire as a Vice-President 
on July 20. He will, however, continue 
as a member of the Board of Directors. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


PICKLE SALES PICTURE BRIGHT 


More than 100 picklers from 20 or 
more states in attendance at the mid- 
year meeting of the National Pickle 
Packers Association, held at Chicago’s 
Bismarck Hotel late last month, heard 
President Harry Conley urge members 
of the industry to “set sails for the 
greatest sales you’ve ever had and then 
go out and get them”. Mr. Conley cau- 
tioned picklers not to be talked into a 
state of gloom, for as he said, the pickle 
picture is bright. 

Vice-President Leon Glaser produced 
statistics to show that the movement of 
pickles during April and May broke all 
previous records in the history of the in- 
dustry. Pickles were consumed during 
those months at the rate of more than 1 
million bushels per month, he pointed 
out. National Pickle Week, staged this 
year from May 20 to 28, was proclaimed 
a huge success by those present. 

Lewis A. Hirsch of Louisville, Pub- 
licity Committee Chairman, called upon 
picklers from widely separated points to 
report the response received in the first 
industry wide promotional campaign. 
Without exception the reports were fa-- 
vorable and there was strong support for 
an annual continuation of the effort. It 
was felt that the recent increases in 
sales were greatly helped by pickle week 
promotion. Most significant was the fact 
that pickle sales are continuing to boom 
as a result of repeat business. 

Dr. F. W. Fabian of Michigan State 
College, who has given years of study to 
pickle research, told the packers that for 
the first time in history science will be 
able, due to new testing procedure, to ac- 
curately predict whether salters’ tanks 
of pickles will spoil. 


JOINS BROKERAGE CO. 


Fred W. Burns, Jr., formerly south- 
eastern sales manager for Converted 
Rice, Inc., of Houston, has become asso- 
ciated with the Monahan Brokerage Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
OPENS NEW LABORATORIES 


The Chemical Division of Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company is occupying two 
new buildings at Argo, IIl., designed to 
carry out a program of development of 
new processes, and new products from 
corn. 


Research, according to Dr. Harry L. 
Cox, general manager of the Chemical 
Division, is real insurance for a profit- 
able future. He points out that new 
products, better products and better liv- 
ing are the results of organized research. 


The George M. Moffett Research Lab- 
oratories, named after the chairman of 
the board of Corn Products, has adminis- 
trative offices along the front of the 
building, laboratories, library, cafeteria, 
and shops. The building is air condi- 
tioned throughout. 


The entire building is glazed with 
Thermopane, an insulating multi-paned 
glass developed by Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company. This type of glazing 
was specified for temperature control 
with air conditioning. Windows, both 
front and rear, are continuous vertical 
structures designed to permit full view 
from floor to ceiling. 


The pilot plant of steel framework and 
stone exterior also has offices at the front 
but the bulk of the building is given over 
to the study of new processes and new 
products on a semi-commercial scale. It 
is here that the development engineers 
carry on their experiments with new 
processes, which later are the bases for 
commercial operations. 


As in the research building, the pilot 
plant employs expansive window areas 
through which abundant daylight pours 
into the working areas. The company be- 
lieves that in a well-illuminated, well- 
ventilated, clean building, better work is 
done. 


Continuous Vertical Windows, glazed with insulating, multi-paned glass, admit clear 
view from floor to ceiling in the imposing new George M. Moffett Research Labora- 
tories of Corn Products Refining Company at Argo, Illinois. 
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WESTERN PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION TO BE LARGER 
THAN INAUGURAL ’48 SHOW 


Western business executives attending 
the 2nd Western Packaging Exposition 
at San Francisco’s Civic Auditorium, 
August 9-12, inclusive, will have an op- 
portunity to study 34 more exhibits than 
were displayed at the highly successful 
inaugural show in San Francisco in 1948. 

Over 110 major manufacturing con- 
cerns from all parts of the United States 
will exhibit their wares at the show. 
There will be exhibits of packaging ma- 
chinery, materials, supplies and services 
as well as numerous exhibits in the fields 
of packing and shipping equipment. A 
large number of “operating exhibits” are 
scheduled in the packaging machinery 
and materials handling lines. 

Estimated attendance at the forthcom- 
ing 2nd Western Packaging Exposition 
ranges upwards of 9,000 Western busi- 
ness executives from all parts of the 11 
Western states and Hawaii. The inaug- 
ural show in ’48 drew 6700 attendance. 


NEW CANNING COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 

The Yosemite Creek Company has been 
organized at Merced, California, for the 
canning and processing of fruits and 
vegetables. Organizers are Elizabeth F., 
Richard D. Leuschner Sr. and Richard 
D. Leuschner Jr. 


KENT INCORPORATES 


Kent Packing Company, Rock Hall, 
Maryland, has been incorporated with 
J. B. Whitworth of Chestertown, Presi- 
dent, and J. Lowery Harrison of Rock 
Hall, Vice-President. Offices and plant 
are located at Rock Hall. 


FRUIT GROWERS EXPAND 


California Fruit Growers Exchange at 
Ontario, California, is making a new ad- 
dition to the Products Department, which 
will double the plant capacity. The new 
30,000 square foot building will house a 
complete Mojonnier low temperature 
evaporating unit plus cold storage proc- 
essing facilities and power. Equipment 
and pipe work is presently being in- 
stalled. 


NEW MEAT PACKER 


The Newcastle (Pa.) Packing Com- 
pany plans the building of a $250,000 
meat processing plant to prepare fresh 
and smoked meats and meat products. 
When in full production the plant will 
employ about 100 persons. 


D. W. MORRILL DIES 
D. W. Morrill, associated with the 
Minneapolis office of Meinrath Broker- 


age Company, handling general lines, 
died on Saturday, June 25. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 
KOLB JOINS LEWIS-MARTIN 


Carl Kolb, for many years prominently 
associated with the canned and frozen 
foods industries, has joined the Lewis- 
Martin Corporation, New York food 
brokers, where he will be responsible for 
the development of the company’s expan- 
sion of its activities in the canned, frozen 
and specialty field. Mr. Kolb was Man- 
ager of the Marketing Department of 
Birds Eye-Snider Division of General 
Foods at the time he left that company. 
He just recently returned from an ex- 
tended assignment in Europe where he 
worked as a consultant in the develop- 
ment of the postwar frozen foods indus- 
try on the Continent. During the war 
he was with the Army Quartermaster 
Corps in the purchase of frozen fruits 
and vegetables used by the armed forces. 


REORGANIZATION 


Goebel-Pratt Co., Portland, Ore., an- 
nounces that effective July 1, 1949, the 
business of its Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Spokane, Wash., offices will be conducted 
as a separate corporation under the name 
of Jones-Pratt Co. It will remain under 
the management of Frank Jones and Ted 
Larson, at the old address, 1020 Fourth 
Ave., S., Seattle. 

The business of the company’s Port- 
land, Ore., office and of its national and 
export sales departments will continue 
under the name of Goebel-Pratt Co. (of 
Oregon), under the management of Ran- 
dall S. Pratt and Edward R. Andrews, at 
the present address, 622 S. E. Grand 
Ave., Portland 14, Ore. 


AMOS CHANGES NAME 


The long established Spokane, Wash- 
ington food brokerage firm, A. T. Amos 
& Company, has changed its name to 
Amos-Christy Company, effective as of 
July 1. 


ARISTON APPOINTMENT 


Ariston Canning Company, Cologne, 
New Jersey packers of blueberries, cran- 
berry sauce and tomatoes, has appointed 
the Gold-Rose Company of New York 
City to represent them in the state of 
New Jersey. 


SMITH-FLEMING GETS NEW 
ACCOUNTS 


Squire Dingee Company, Chicago pack- 
ers of fancy preserves, jellies and 
pickles, and North Pacific Canners & 
Packers, Inc., Portland, Oregon packers 
of all varieties of Northwest fruits, ber- 
ries and vegetables, have appointed 
Smith-Fleming, Inc., Minneapolis food 
brokers, to represent them in the States 
of Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Western Wisconsin. 


VACATION SHUTDOWN 


B. Dorman & Sons, New York whole- 
sale grocers, announced that its ware- 
house will be closed for the annual vaca- 
tion period from July 12 to 31. This is 
in conformity with the company’s usual 
policy, which .provides for a complete 
shutdown for the vacation period. 


GETS FRUIT ACCOUNT 


The Paskal-Morris Co., St. Louis, has 
been named sales representatives there 
for the Dole Sales Co., San Francisco, 
on its full Hawaiian Pineapple Co. line 
and on “Dole” brand fruit cocktail which 
will be introduced into the St. Louis mar- 
ket this season. 


REOPENS DEPARTMENT 


Parrott % Co., San Francisco, has re- 
establisher its canned fish department. 
It will be under the management of E. 
W. Chapman, Jr., formerly with the 
Westgate Sea Products Co. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Kings County Packing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has appointed C. G. Bradt & Co., 
Los Angeles, as its brokers for the south- 
ern California area. 


BASIC MARKETING CHART 


The 1949 edition of “A Basic Market- 
ing Chart of the United States”, a com- 
pilation of workable data designed to 
facilitate analyses of current business 
conditions and trends, has been released 
by A. Edwin Fein, General Manager of 
the Research Company of America in 
New York. 

The stated purpose behind the release 
of this chart is the market researcher’s 
opinion that “the economics of distribu- 
tion and research must be streamlined 
and correlated to successfully meet in- 
creased competitive pressures”. 

Reference to the chart reveals that the 
civilian population for the United States 
as a whole increased 11.0 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1948. The greatest gain 
was made by the Pacific Division, which 
shows an increase of 45.3 per cent, while 
the smallest gain occurred in the East 
South Central Division, with an increase 
of 1.5 per cent. 

Income of Americans, it is noted, 
jumped from $76 billion ($575 per capi- 
ta) in 1940 to $190 billion $1,323 per 
capita) in 1947, an increase of 150 per 
cent. The greatest gains in income oc- 
curred in the East South Central, West 
South Central, Mountain and Pacific Di- 
visions, with an increase ranging from 
184 to 197 per cent. The smallest gains 
during this period were reflected in the 
New England Division (116 per cent), 
Middle Atlantic Division (121 per cent) 
and the East North Central Division 
(149 per cent). 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


»~WESTMINSTER, MD 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VWVIRCINIA 
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Their use assures a larger profit 
for the canner and freezer because 
they thresh peas and lima beans 
more efficiently and permit packs 
of better quality. 


During the 1948 season, 4047 of 
these viners took an increasingly 
important part in the production 
of canned and frozen peas and lima 
beans. 


Use—to improve quality, increase 
profit and meet competitive con- 
ditions. 


FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1880* INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Effects Of The Weather—Liquidation 
Nightmare Over — Greater Buyer Interest 
Noted—Know Your Costs—What Price 
Catsup—tThe Citrus Situation. 


THE WEATHER—The attention of 
the entire canned foods industry from 
grower to retailer is riveted on the 
weather during these important days. 
From all reports the rains in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota have done a great deal of 
good, particularly to sweets. The Wis- 
consin Canners Association reports that 
yields of Alaskas, the packing of which 
is just about completed, averaged about 
1600 pounds, which is far greater than 
had been anticipated. As they progress 
in the production of sweets, it looks like 
the State, on a reduced acreage, might 
come up with a pack of equal to or pos- 
sibly a little over last year. With the 
production in the Northwest and the East 
drastically curtailed by the weather, the 
total pack should be about equal or some- 
what less than last year’s 23% million 
cases, which combined with a carryover 
of 4% million cases, would put peas in 
excellent trading position for the 1949-50 
season. 

The extremely hot weather that pre- 
vailed during the week in all areas East 
of the Mississippi is proving disastrous 
in some areas. In the important can- 
ning states of New York, New Jersey 
and Delaware there has been no let up 
in general drought conditions which have 
persisted since late May. Crop damage 
continues to mount daily, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, not so hard hit, need a 
general rain badly. The production of 
beans in this area, where better than a 
third of the pack is normally produced, 
has been hard hit. The Ozarks have had 
too much water for normal production. 
Blue Lakes are reported doing fairly 
well in the Northwest and conditions in 
Wisconsin are favorable for a good pack 
badly needed. 

In Indiana and Ohio thunder showers 
followed by excessive heat, are taking 
their toll on tomatoes. One canner, at 
least, reports 75 per cent of his blossoms 
have succumbed to this treatment. 

At this writing (Thursday) after local 
showers, the temperature in Baltimore 
has dropped from a high of 98° Wednes- 
day to approximately 70°. 


THE MARKET—There’s little doubt 
that the liquidation nightmare is over. 
According to the report of distributors, 
June 1 stocks published in this column 
last week, that liquidation carried right 
on thru to the consumer, so that the pipe 
line is in excellent shape for new packs. 

That was a good job well done, even 
though it hurt. Canners might do well 
now to consider costs carefully before 
naming prices on new pack. It’s a good 
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idea to clean out dead wood but if we are 
to stay in business we must perforce 
show a profit regardless of a charitable 
disposition. 

Distributors are showing a great deal 
more interest than is normal this time of 
year and well they might, considering 
the outlook. Most observers report a 
moderate increase in the size of orders. 
Yet there are indications of considerably 
more than moderate size orders on par- 
ticular commodities and items that prom- 
ise to be in scant supply. 


WHAT PRICE CATSUP?—The fol- 
lowing analysis by one of our good 
friends, an expert in his field, gives evi- 
dence of good, straight thinking that 
might well be applied by canners of 
other products as well as catsup: 

“Sixty days ago distributors had the 
idea there was enough catsup in the 
packers’ hands to last another twelve 
months but they now are beginning to 
realize catsup is fast heading for a 
clean-up and should the 1949 pack be 
short several million cases, it will make 
rapid, if not too great, price increases. 

“Buyers should realize the cost of cat- 
sup for 1949 will be within five cents per 
dozen or less of the 1948 cost. 

“Based on $22.00 tomatoes, the pack- 
er’s 1949 cost of 14 oz. Standard Catsup, 
30% solids, will be at least $1.16 to $1.20 
per dozen, according to the packer, and 
to show a reasonable profit the selling 
price f.o.b. factory, must be at least $1.35 
per dozen. 

“Also based on the same cost of toma- 
toes a Fancy Catsup of 33% solids, must 
sell for at least $1.50 per dozen and an 
Extra Fancy of 38% solids, must sell 
for at least $1.65 per dozen up, with no 
allowance for advertising cost. 

“Now just stop and think what will 
happen if a 30 to 40% shortage develops 
in the 1949 pack. The buyers will then 
realize they had better pay very close 
attention to this item or they will miss 
the boat just as they did on Florida Or- 
ange Juice last pack. 

“When a wholesale distributor allows 
a commodity to advance 25% or more be- 
fore they buy, it means they will be out 
of line with competition of the distribu- 
tors who acted at the right time and no 
distributor can make a profit unless they 
have merchandise to sell.” 


CITRUS—The following report from 
PASCO sizes up the citrus situation: 

Movement from Florida Canners 
stocks continues briskly. Last week’s 
movement was in excess of 650,000 cases. 
This reflects general good movement 
throughout the country both from whole- 
salers and retailers. Comparing overall 
stocks of juices, Texas and Florida at 
comparable dates, we find: on hand 
Texas and Florida canners 20 million as 
of July 1, 1948 and July 1, 1949, 4,900,- 
000. These figures are total sold and un- 


sold stocks. It is our opinion that un- 
sold stocks in Florida today are less than 
1,000,000 cases. At the current basis 
there will be a total clean-up in Florida 
by August 20. There will be no citrus 
juices moving from Florida in volume 
before November 20 and possibly Decem- 
ber 1st because of the new maturity laws 
passed by the last legislature. Future 
prediction: Orange juice $4.50. Blended 
juice $4.00. Grapefruit juice $3.00. The 
supplies just are not here. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Liquidation Of Carryovers Completed — 
Broadening In Purchasing Operations Fore- 
seen—Low Offerings Of Tomatoes Scarce— 
Buyers Await Clearer Picture On Peas—No 
Volume Offerings Of Beans—N.W. Canners 
Withdraw On Beets—Maine Sardines Break 
—Tuna Canners Settle With Fishermen— 
Conflicting Reports On Salmon — Shrimp 
Well Sold Up—RSP Cherry Production Re- 
ports Better—Opening Prices On Pineapple 
—Decks Cleared For New Pack Fruits— 
Northwest Cherry Prices. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 8, 1949 


THE SITUATION —A break of $1 
per case in Maine sardine prices, attrib- 
uted to intensified competition, and the 
naming of opening prices on Hawaiian 
pineapple by several factors furnished 
the news locally during the week. Open- 
ing prices on new pack apricots are ex- 
pected any day, and the trade is also 
looking for additional fruit quotations 
in the immediate future. Demand, on 
the whole, remains fairly satisfactory, 
and it is evident that the worst of the 
liquidation on canner carryovers has 
been witnessed. 


THE OUTLOOK—Opinion on the can- 
ned foods price outlook is gradually 
changing in some trade circles, and it 
would not be surprising to see this 
change in sentiment reflected in the trad- 
ing tempo within the next few months. 
While July and August are normally 
rather quiet in canned foods operation, 
more than seasonal activity is looked for 
this summer as distributors move to get 
their houses in order inventorywise. This 
does not mean that any revival in specu- 
lative activity is in prospect, but it does 
point to a further broadening in pur- 
chasing operations, and quite probably 
an increase in the average size of orders 
booked. 


TOMATOES—Southern canners were 
offering standard 2s tomatoes as low as 
$1.15 in some quarters during the week, 
with 2%s at $1.60, but these prices were 
below the asking levels of most packers 
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who still have supplies on hand. Canners 
have not as yet put out any tentative 
quotations covering new pack, and while 
it is still too early to speculate upon the 
effect of the unfavorable weather on the 
probable tomato yield, the situation is 
coming in for more attention. 


PEAS—Maryland canners during the 
week were offering new pack standard 
2s sweets at $1.10 per dozen and stand- 
ard Early Junes at $1.00, the latter price 
comparing with recent offerings of car- 
ryover Early Junes as low as 90 cents. 
Reports from the Midwest are to the 
effect that yields are running higher 
than had been expected, and the produc- 
tion picture is brightening, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavorable weather conditions. 
Buyers are still on the lookout for 
fancies at attractive prices but are hold- 
ing off the remainder of the market until 
they have a clearer picture of sup»ly- 
demand potentials for the coming year. 


BEANS—With raw stock prices con- 
tinuing to advance, canners are not offer- 
ing new pack green beans in large vol- 
ume. Some packers, however, were quot- 
ing standards during the week at $1.15, 
and extra standards at $1.25 for prompt 
shipment, f.o.b. canneries. Reports from 
upstate are none too favorable on the 


@72( SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK 
FOR REFERENCE...... 


Whether you can tomatoes, 
peas, beans, corn, etc., or pro- 
cessed juices, you'll find this 
48 page booklet valuable for 
quick reference. It describes 
the full line of Berlin Chap- 
processing machinery, 
and in it may be described 
the equipment you are look- 
ing for. 


The book is yours upon request—without obligation. 


fer it today? 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY _ Berlin, Wisconsin 


WAP 
Co. 


New York bean pack outlook, as crops 
have suffered heavily from the prolonged 
hot, dry spell. On the other hand, re- 
ports from the Northwest on the outlook 
for Blue Lakes are more favorable, can- 
ners looking for an average pack and of- 
fering for August-September shipment 
at $1.30 for standard 6-sieve cut, $1.45 
for standard 5-sieve cut, $1.95 for fancy 
4-sieve cut, and $2.15 for fancy 3-sieve 
cut. 


BEETS—Northwest canners general- 
ly have withdrawn offerings of new pack 
beets, due to heavy advance bookings. 
Packers have opened the market at $2.40 
for No. 2 fancy tiny petite whole beets, 
with fancy baby at $1.90, f.o.b. canneries. 


SARDINES—Although the pack has 
not shown any sharp spurt, competitive 
selling on new Maine sardines is stiff- 
ening, and this was reflected in a break 
of $1 per case in price this week, bring- 
ing keyless quarters down to $7.00, f.o.b. 
cannery. With rumors of further con- 
cessions possible, buyers are holding off 
until the price situation stabilizes. 


TUNA—Coast reports this week are 
to the effect that canners have settled 
with fishermen on the basis of $310 per 
ton for raw fish this season. Although 
this figure is $30 per ton less than last 


year, it is $10 per ton over the figure 
upon which current canner quotations 
for the canned product are based. In 
consequence, a gradually stiffening mar- 
ket is in prospect. 


SALMON — Conflicting reports are 
heard with respect to pricing of the new 
Alaska pack, with rumors of business 
still being taken on fancy reds at a 
rather low price. However, the major 
canners have not as yet named their quo- 
tations, so low prices based on “subject 
to pack” contingency do not necessarily 
indicate what the market price will be 
when this season’s pack begins to move 
in volume. Meanwhile, chum talls from 
last season’s pack continue to offer at 
$16, medium reds at $22, and pinks at 
$23, all f.o.b. Seattle, with only moderate 
buying interest in evidence. 


SHRIMP—Canners are well sold up on 
their spring pack, and volume offerings 
are not in sight until the fall pack is 
ready for shipment. Small unsold stocks 
of small shrimp are generally held at 
$3.75 and upwards, f.o.b. Gulf plants. 


RSP CHERRIES—Reports from Mich- 
igan are more optimistic on the probable 
pack of red sour pitted cherries, although 
it is not believed that final pack figures 


F. H. Woodruff’s specially — bred — for—can- 
ning varieties have the canner’s profits bred 
right into the seed. 
to work for you. 

mation on Woodruff’s reliable canning varieties. 


F. H. WOODRUFF and Sons, Inc. 


MILFORD, CONN. 
SACRAMENTO, DALLAS, MERCEDES, TEX. TOLEDO 


Put Woodruff Seed science 
Write now for complete infor- 


BELLEROSE, L. I. ATLANTA 


Why not write sons of service. Efficiency, 
dependability, and durabil- 
ity are basic. Sizes from 


equipment. 


hocessing Machinery FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS| 
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BETTER STAINLESS Units 
for Ail Purposes 


@ Design and construction 
give Langsenkamp Stainless 
Steel Units superior perfor- 
mance and add extra sea- 


mobile storage units to 
large-capacity processing 


229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, 


F.H. COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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will show production of much more than 
75 percent of last season’s total. 


PINEAPPLE—Opening prices on new 
pack Hawaiian pineaple are coming in 
for more attention. Offerings under a 
nationally advertised label are being 
made from the new pack on the follow- 
ing basis (all per case): 2%s sliced 
$6.00; 2s $5.30; 1s flat $5.40; 2s chunks 
$5.30; 2s tidbits $5.30; 2s crushed $4.80; 
1s flat crushed $5.30; buffet tins crushed 
$5.00. On choice quality 2's sliced list 
at $5.70; 2s at $5.05; 1s flat at $5.10. On 
pineapple juice, under a nationally-ad- 
vertised label, 2s list at $2.70, 211s at 
$3.90, and 46-ounce at $3.25, all f.o.b. 
Honolulu. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Reports 
from California note continued jockey- 
ing with growers on fruit prices, but 
canners and quick-freezers have reached 
an agreement with the labor unions 
which provides for pay scales unchanged 
for last year, although concessions were 
granted in the matter of holidays with 
pay, seniority rights, etc. It is expected 
that ’cot prices will be forthcoming any 
day now. Meanwhile, canners have made 
substantial progress in clearing out their 
carryover stocks, and while many have 
“taken a beating” in the liquidation proc- 
ess, the decks have been reasonably well 
cleared for the new season’s packs. 


NORTHWEST CHERRIES — New 
pack cherries in the Northwest are run- 
ning rather small, it is reported, put- 
ting a premium on the top grades. For 
prompt shipment, fancy in extra heavy 
syrup is offering at $1.15 for 8-ounce, 
$2.05 to $2.10 for No. 1 talls, $2.45 to 
$2.50 for 2s, $3.30 to $3.40 for 24s, and 
$12.10 to $12.25 for 10s, with choice at 
$1.10 for 8-ounce, $1.85, for 1 talls, $2.30 
for 2s, $3.00 for 24s, and $10.80 for No. 
10s. On standard quality, 2s list at $2.15, 
2%s at $2.80, and 10s at $9.80, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Routine With Steady Volume — 
Pea Pack Progresses, Special Interest In 10s 
—Some Sales Red Salmon Lower—New Pack 
RSP Cherry Prices Received—No Change In 
Corn — Asparagus Moving Well — Steady 
Movement Beans From South. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 7, 1949 


THE MARKET—Business in Chicago 
this week is still strictly of a routine 
nature, with the volume holding fairly 
steady but not large. Most of the trade 
are lying just as low as possible in an- 
ticipation of new pack, and in addition 
to this, not very many hot bargain offer- 
ings are being made at this point on 
most items so that the trade does not 
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feel much inducement to buy spot unless 
they are absolutely in need of it. Inven- 
tories in the hands of the distributing 
trade here on practically all items of 
canned goods are definitely at a very low 
point, and the situation looks favorable 
for continuing good business out of new 
pack, although in most items and with 
most of the trade the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy gives every indication of con- 
tinuing in full force. 


PEAS—The pea pack is well along in 
Wisconsin now and in fact some areas 
will wind up the end of this week. Re- 
ports on production vary rather widely 
from place to place because of the 
weather conditions. There has been an 
extreme heat wave throughout this en- 
tire area for the last ten days to two 
weeks and this of course is having an ad- 
verse effect on peas, although there have 
been spotty rains which have helped to 
bring in the peas in good shape in cer- 
tain areas, while other areas not very 
far away were more or less burning up. 
General price quotations are still run- 
ning around $1.00 on No. 2 standard 4s, 
$1.35 on No. 2 extra Standard 3s. There 
is of course some business being done but 
so far there is no indication of any in- 
clination on the part of the trade to 
jump in for blocks of new pack peas. 
One of the outstanding packers of No. 10 
peas in Wisconsin has named prices 
based on $11.75 for fancy 1s and $8.50 
for fancy 3s, with extra standard 8s at 
$7.50 and standard 4s at $5.50. There is 
a fair amount of interest in No. 10 peas 
and it is expected there will be some 
rather substantial shipments as soon as 
the packs are completed. 


SALMON—There has been a little ac- 
tivity in the salmon market, with at least 
one car and possibly more of fancy tall 
red Alaskas out of the new pack, having 
been confirmed in the market here at 
$22.00 f.o.b. Coast and these shipments 
are reported to be set to roll from Seattle 
this week. The trade seem willing to go 
along on new pack fish based on $22.00 
for reds, but there is no sign of any rush 
to buy any large quantities. New pack 
Ocean Caught cohoes are reported to be 
quoted here at $20.00, but there are no 
quotations on new pack pinks as yet, nor 
on new pack chums. The spot market 
on chums remains $16.50 f.o.b. the Coast. 
Copper River halves are being offered 
here at $15.00 and there has been little 
sale on them. 


RSP CHERRIES — Quotations have 
been received in Chicago from several 
sources on new pack RSP cherries from 
Michigan based on $2.50 for No. 2 waters 
and $12.50 for No. 10 water. Some cold 
pack cherries are also offered at $0.15% 
f.o.b. Michigan packed in 30# tins. The 
response of the trade up to now has not 
been particularly enthusiastic in spite of 
the heavy damage to crops reported and 
several buyers have expressed a lack of 
confidence in the ability of the trade to 


maintain the price level at which they 
were offered. It is too early to tell, of 
course, what the situation will develop 
and beyond any doubt there is some busi- 
ness being done on the basis of the open- 
ing prices as canned cherries have been 
almost completely cleaned up. 


CORN — There is no change in the 
market for spot corn with No. 2 fancy 
whole kernel and cream style going at 
around $1.65. Reports on the crop from 
Wisconsin indicate that it is looking 
quite good up to this time, although there 
is quite a ways to go yet before anything 
can be told about the final results. Prices 
on new pack corn haven’t been mentioned 
at all so far. 


CALIFORNIA ASPARAGUS — The 
asparagus pack in California is now 
pretty well completed and most factors 
are reported pretty well sold out on this 
item. There have been some quite short 
deliveries on certain sizes of all green 
asparagus but in general the supply has 
been adequate. Reports from the trade 
indicate that asparagus is moving well 
based on early shipments. 


GREEN BEANS—Some sales are re- 
ported continuing on standard and extra 
standard cut green beans from the south- 
ern packing area, with standards going 
at $1.15 and extra standards at $1.25. 
The movement is not large, but is re- 
ported to be fairly steady. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Quantity Purchases Continue—Apricot Can- 

ners Paying Reasonable Price For Quality— 

Apples Slow In Maturing—Pineapple And 

Juice Pack—Sizeable Asparagus Pack Ended 

— Contract Tomato Acreage Small — Shad 

Pack Small—Operators Agreement With 
Tuna Fishermen. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 7, 1949 


THE SITUATION—The recent reviv- 
al of purchases of canned foods in larger 
quantities continues unabated and with 
it a strengthening of the market, in 
many lines. The movement of late has 
been accelerated by reports from many 
heavy producing areas of damage to 
crops by drought and of the drying up of 
sources of supply of some items sold be- 
low cost. Distress selling in California 
has about come to an end and the trade 
quite generally recognizes that many 
items in the new pack must be priced 
higher than recent minimum quotations. 
Stability in the industry is decidedly 
more pronounced than was the case even 
less than a month ago. 


APRICOTS — Canning of apricots is 
getting under way and there are indica- 
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tions that some buyers are in line for a 
surprise when opening prices are an- 
nounced. Some visiting buyers have sug- 
gested that canners will be making packs 
based on $30 to $40 a ton fruit, since 
there is quite a heavy carryover from 
past seasons and not all canners will 
operate on this fruit this season. Can- 
ners will make an effort to put up a pack 
of exceptional quality and are not going 
in for $30 to $40 a ton fruit. They know 
that this price would be ruinous to grow- 
ers and have no intention of playing the 
part of Shylock. Small lots have been 
bought for canning at $40 to $50 a ton, 
but more purchases have been made at 
$55. Two of the largest concerns in the 
business are contracting for fancy Blen- 
heims, running 12 to the pound, or larg- 
er, at $60, but are insisting on clean 
fruit, selected for the proper degree of 
ripeness. Prices on quality new pack will 
be based largely on fruit purchased at 
the higher prices, and opening lists may 
be expected soon. 


APPLES — Apples have been rather 
slow in maturing this season and the 
canning of applesauce will not get under 
way much before August 1st, from pres- 
ent indications. While the price of ap- 
ples is down somewhat from last year, 
the increased cost of sugar and tin will 
probably make the price of the finished 


product a little higher. No. 2s are ex- 
pected to open at about $1.50. 


PINEAPPLE—The early response to 
new prices on Hawaiian pineapple has 
been quite satisfactory. The new list 
of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd. show a 10 per cent reduction, with 
crushed items 17 per cent lower than 
former lists. The new lists on the part 
of canners were followed closely by a 
statistical report by the Pineapple Grow- 
ers Association of Hawaii showing de- 
tails of the packs, deliveries and inven- 
tories for the pack year ended May 31. 
This is in detail, showing the inventory 
on June 1, 1948 by item and size of con- 
tainer, the pack for the year, deliveries 
to the Government, deliveries to the 
mainland and deliveries to the trade in 
the Islands. The pack of pineapple for 
the year amounted to 14,220,694 cases. 
At the beginning of the pack year inven- 
tories totaled 623,052 cases and at the 
end of the year were 1,139,339 cases. 
Total deliveries were 13,704,407 cases, 
with 401,375 cases going to the Govern- 
ment, 13,256,947 to the mainland and 
46,085 to the Island trade. The pack of 
pineapple juice for the pack year 
amounted to 10,552,822 cases. The year 
started off with an inventory of 191,200 
cases and ended with 595,636 cases on 


hand. Deliveries during this period were 
10,148,386, with the Governmert taking 
620,002, deliveries to the mainland 9,457,- 
087, and with the Island trade taking 
care of 71,297 cases. The largest single 
items in the inventory at the close of the’ 
1948-49 crop year were No. 10 choice 
tidbits in syrup and in juice, these ac- 
counting for 182,724 and 306,078 cases, 
respectively. 


ASPARAGUS — The canning of as- 
paragus has come to an end, with pro- 
duction up somewhat from the estimates 
made when the season opened. At that 
time few in the trade expected the out- 
put to reach 2,500,000 cases. Now it 
seems fortunate that this figure has been 
topped, as the pack in other parts of the 
country is definitely off. Many buyers 
who came into the market early and 
bought comparatively sparingly, are 
back again with more sizeable orders. 


TOMATOES —A smaller percentage 
of the acreage devoted to tomatoes in 
California has been contracted for by 
canners than in several seasons. Some 
growers declined to tie up their future 
crop at $22.50 a ton, feeling that a higher 
price might easily prevail when the can- 
ning season rolls around, but this does 
not seem likely at present, according to 
canners. Some canners are planning to 


ROBINS Niagara Tomato Washer 
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make much smaller packs this year, find- 
ing that high freight rates have cut off 
the markets they had developed in the 
eastern territory. Quotations on stand- 
ard tomatoes in this market are largely 
on the basis of $1.10 for No. 1s, $1.25 
on No. 2s, $1.40 on No. 24s and $6.00- 
$6.25 on No. 10s. 


SHAD—tThe canned shad situation in 
California is much as it has been in re- 
cent years, the demand for the fresh fish 
for shipping have resulted in a small 
canned pack. This has been selling at 
$5.50 a case for No. 1 talls. Rather bet- 
ter results have been had in the Pacific 
Northwest and some carload lots have 
sold there for export at $5.50. Almost 
no roe was packed. 


TUNA—tThe tuna industry is much 
interested in a recent agreement made 
by two large operators with fishermen 
for the payment of $310 for yellowfin, 
with this price guaranteed for one year. 
Other canners had hoped for a price of 
about $280 a ton as consumers have been 
protesting present prices. Light mea! 
tuna halves are quoted at $14.25 for 
fancy, $13.00 for standard and $11.50 for 
grated. Albacore is priced at $17.00 for 
fancy 4s, $16.00 for standard and $15.00 
for grated. Quarters are one half the 
price of halves, plus 25 cents a case. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Not Much Production Activity On Gulf Coast 

—Frozen Shrimp Holdings Decrease—Ther- 

mometer Stays In The 90’s — Hard Crab 
Production Below Normal. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile Ala., July 7, 1949 


NOT MUCH SHELL FISH BEING 
PRODUCED—We ‘are now in a period 
of low activity in the shell fish industry 
on the Gulf coast because practically all 
the states have a closed season for 
shrimping in inland waters and this pro- 
hibits the commercial fishing for shrimp 
in the bays, lakes, rivers and bayous 
over which the states have jurisdiction. 

The Gulf states have closed their oys- 
ter reefs or bars and no oysters are al- 
lowed to be taken from them until next 
fall when the oyster season opens again. 
However, any one having private oyster 
beds may remove oysters from their pri- 
vate beds and market them. 

This being the case, the activities in 
the shell fish industry at this time is con- 
fined to crab meat production. This sea- 
son mostly fresh-cooked crab meat has 
been packed. That requires ice or re- 
frigeration to keep it. : 

During the first five months of this 
year 349,075 pounds of fresh-cooked cra 
meat and 39,020 pounds processed crab 
meat were packed in this section, where- 
as during the first five months of last 
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year 302,585 pounds fresh cooked crab 
meat and 248,896 pounds of processed 
crab meat were packed which indicates 
that the combined pack of fresh-cooked 
and processed crab meat for the first five 
months of this year was 163,486 pounds 
less than last year. 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp con- 
tinues in low gear and while some weeks 
are better than others, yet there is not 
much to look forward to in the way of 
mass preduction until the middle of 
August when the fall shrimp season 
opens. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 24, 1949 were as follows: 

Louisiana 2,515 barrels, including 285 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 684 bar- 
rels, including 55 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 154 barrels; Florida (Gulf 
coast) 99 barrels and Texas 1,985 bar- 
rels, 

As reported by all Market News offices 
week ending June 24, 1949, total holdings 
of frozen shrimp decreased 65,870 pounds 
and were approximately 504,810 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were approximately 1,532,190 
pounds less than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Alabama 
and Mississippi reported that 1,040 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending June 25, 1949 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 404,421 standad cases. 


OYSTERS—Our weatherman Bill Til- 
son continues to apply the heat to us and 
he predicts 94 degrees for the middle of 
this week. He said this may sound high, 
but was hotter back in 1921 when the 
thermometer hit a record the same week 
of 98 degrees. The mercury has been 
to 90, 91, 92, and 93 for a week. Scat- 
tered thunder showers and moderate 
variable winds provided periods of heat 
relief. 

This is certainly not oyster weather, 
hence the oysterman is unpopular and 
the iceman is in big demand. 


HARD CRABS—This month and the 
next are usually the months of peak hard 
crab production, but so far this season 
production has been subnormal. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 1,304 
standard cases of processed crab meat 
were canned during the week ending 
June 25, 1949 which brought the pack 
for the season to 10,435 standard cases. 


JOIN NFBA 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the following have been 
admitted to membership:- 

Thomas B. Hough, Washington, D. C., 
recommended by R. J. Dannemiller & Co. 

Albert J. Carpel Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., recommended by Robert B. 
Knight. - 

Providence, R. I., branch of Frank B. 
Butler & Co., Boston, Mass. 


FISHERY NOTES 


PACK OF CALIFORNIA 
SARDINES, 1948 


The 1948 pack of California sardines 
(pilchards) amounted to 2,654,149 stand- 
ard cases, valued at $21,892,893 to the 
canner. Compared with the previous 
year, this was an increase of 61 percent 
in volume and 82 percent in value. While 
the 1948 pack was the most valuable in 
the history of the fishery, the production 
was only slightly over half as great as 
the record 1941 pack (5,007,154 cases, 
valued at $18,091,873). 


1948 PACK BY STYLE 
Style of pack Std. Cases Value 


Natural, without sauce or oil! 1,216,919 $8,153,851 


In tomato SAaUCe 1,296,750 12,256,841 
In mustard Sauce 93,300 844,127 
Other? 47,180 638,074 
2,654,149 21,892,893 
1948 PACK BY CAN SIZE 
No. cans 
Can size 


to case ActualCs. Value 


l-pound cans: 
48 1,137,424 $7,120,710 
15-0z., oval .. . 48 967,130 8,170,637 
\%-pound cans: 


48 61,150 315,618 
8-0z., oblon 48 698,946 4,353,342 
8-02. ... . 96 81,214 886,505 


3,073,064 21,892,893 


PACK OF CALIFORNIA SARDINES 
(PILCHARDS) 1939 - 1948 


Year Std. Cases Value 

1939 3,108,082 $9,553,668 
1940 2,945,882 8,975,257 
1941 5,007,154 18,091,873 
1942 3,744,624 15,509,964 
1943 3,354,697 14,352,359 
1944 3,650,919 15,225,919 
1945 3,765,981 15,346,472 
1946 2,977,170 19,895,649 
1947 1,652,592 16,538,375 
1948 2,654,149 21,892,893 


1 Includes the pack canned in Oregon. 

2 Includes special packs of sardines (pilchards) 
in soybean oil; in olive oil and tomato sauce; 
fillets, natural, in soybean oil, in olive oil, and in 
tomato sauce. 


NOTE—“Standard cases” represent the various- 
sized cases converted to forty-eight No. 1 tall 
cans (15 ounces net). Sardines (pilchards) were 
eanned in 51 plants in California and 3 plants 
in Oregon. 


U. S. PACK OF PACIFIC COAST 
SEA HERRING, 1948 


Pacific Coast canners packed 46,060 
standard cases of sea herring during 
1948, valued at $386,806 to the canners. 
This was an increase of nearly 40,000 
cases compared with the previous year. 
The entire 1948 pack was produced in the 
San Francisco and Monterey districts of 
California, where canning of these fish 
was begun in 1947 as a result of the fail- 
ure of the pilchard fishery. In 1945 a 
small pack of sea herring was canned in 
Alaska. About 30 years ago large packs 
of sea herring were canned in Alaska, 
but production was discontinued in 1920. 
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U. S. PACK OF CANNED SHAD, 
1948 


The United States pack of canned shad 
in 1948 amounted to 14,773 standard 
cases, valued at $136,851 to the canners. 
This was a decline of 35 percent in vol- 
ume and 31 percent in value compared 
with the previous year. Over 80 percent 
of the 1948 pack was canned on the Pa- 
cific Coast, principally in the Columbia 
River district of Oregon. 


PACK OF CANNED SHAD 1939 TO 1948+ 


Pacific Atlantic 

Coast Coast Total 
Standard Standard Standard 

cases cases cases 
13,437 
18,421 234 18,655 
3,637 926 4,563 
28,693 7,764 36,457 
14,171 3,860 18,031 
17,820 23,548 41,368 
4,983 17,345 22,328 
(2) 24,4022 24,403 
18,808 3,910 22,718 
11,908 2,865 14,773 


1 Does not include the production of smoked 
shad. In 1944 the canning of smoked shad was 
undertaken and 9,867 cases of 48 No. 1 tall cans, 
valued at $207,365 were packed. In the follow- 
ing year the pack amounted to 4,357 cases, valued 
at $93,264, and in 1946 it totaled 23,843 cases, 
valued at $714,243. Since 1946 only a single firm 
has continued to process smoked shad and the 
pack has been negligible. 


* A small pack of shad on the Pacific Coast has 
been included with the Atlantic Coast production. 


PACK OF MAINE SARDINES, 
1948 


The pack of Maine sardines in 1948 
amounted to 3,060,842 cases, valued at 
$26,921,926 to the packers. Compared 
with the previous year, this was an in- 
crease of 8 percent in volume, but a de- 
cline of 3 percent in value. The 1948 
pack was the second largest and the sec- 
ond most valuable in the history of the 
industry. The record pack of 3,131,276 
cases, valued at $12,475,991, was canned 
in 1941. The most valuable pack was 
canned in 1947 when the price averaged 
$9.76 per case. 


1948 PACK BY STYLE 
Style of pack Std. Cases Value 


In soybean or other vegetable 
oil (regular pack)............... 2,733,367 $23,898,248 
In soybean or other vegetable 


In mustard sauce . -- 231,572 2,444,298 
In tomato SAUCE .........cccceeeseeee 18,045 104,015 
In soybean oil, smoked or 

Other! 4.571 39,900 

3,060,842 26,921,926 
1948 PACK BY CAN SIZE 
No. cans 

Can size to case Actual Cs. Value 

100 2,885,909 $25,915,294 


10-0z. 48 86,308 721,718 
Other sizes converted 

3,019,680 26,921,926 


PACK OF MAINE SARDINES, 1939 - 1948 


Year Std. Cases Value 
2,210,466 $7,075,096 
1,117,748 3,736,394 
1941 3,131,276 12,475,991 
1942 2,720,126 11,691,981 
1943 2,353,273 10,686,471 
1944 3,035,825 14,223,706 
1945 2,513,751 11,520,387 
1946 3,018,597 19,548,531 
1947 2,834,690 27,677,704 
1948 3,060,842 26,921,926 


1 Includes special packs of sardines (sea herr- 
ing) in olive oil, spiced oil, peanut oil and soy- 
bean oil. 


NOTE: “Standard cases” represents the various- 
sized cases converted to the uniform basis of one 
hundred %4 oil cans (314 ounces net) to the 
ease. Sardines (sea herring) were canned in 44 
plants in Maine, 3 in Massachusetts, 1 in New 
Hampshire, and 1 in Maryland. 


BRITIAN PURCHASES SALMON 
FROM CANADA 


The Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce announced that as a result of 
negotiations between the United King- 
dom and Canada, the British Ministry of 
Food has agreed to buy 410,000 cases of 
Canadian canned salmon from the 1949 
pack at a cost of about $7 million. This 
salmon will be shipped during the second 
half of this year, according to a June 1 
American Consular report from London. 


| Government Specifications: 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA SALMON 
EXPORT POLICY CONTINUED 
IN 1949 


The Canadian Fisheries Minister an- 
nounced recently that the Government 
had decided to continue its 1948 policy 
of retaining for canning in Canada the 
season’s catch of red or sockeye, pink or 
humpback, and chum or keta salmon, ac- 
cording to the May 1949 Trade News of 
the Canadian Fisheries Department. 
They may be exported, however, in a 
canned, salted, smoked or cured condi- 
tion. 

The export of chinook or king (spring) 
salmon in any form is not limited, how- 
ever. Also, silver or coho salmon may 
be exported in any form until September 
1. After that date its export in other 
than a canned, salted, smoked, cured or 
frozen condition, is not permitted. 

The regulations, which are effective 
immediately, contain a provision in re- 
gard to chum salmon, caught in the 1948 
season and in the fall of this year. After 
September 1, it shall be permissible to 
export from Canada in a frozen condi- 
tion 1949 fall-caught chum salmon. It 
shall also be permissible to continue the 
export of 1948 caught chum salmon in a 
frozen condition if it is established to the 
satisfaction of the Chief Supervisor of 
Fisheries, Vancouver, that such salmon 
is part of the 1948 catch. 

Continuation of this policy of retain- 
ing in Canada certain species of British 
Columbia salmon for processing by Ca- 
nadian plants was considered essential 
in the interest of continued salmon can- 
ning operations in British Columbia. The 
1948 arrangements worked satisfactor- 
ily, but should conditions warrant a 
change as the season progresses, steps 
can be taken promptly to meet such con- 
ditions. 


NEW MEXICAN FISH CANNERY 


Articles of incorporation for a new 
fish canning company have been ap- 
proved, according to a June 9 consular 
report from Mexico, D. F. The new com- 
pany is capitalized at 500,000 pesos, of 
which 300,000 will be financed by La 
Nacional Fananciera, a government or- 
ganization. The cannery will be erected 
at Magdalena Bay, Lower California. It 
will have a capacity of 1,000 cases a day, 
and it is expected to pack specialty prod- 
ucts, including small sardines, Spanish 
mackerel, abalone, spiny lobster, tuna, 
clams, and oysters. 

The company will have four small 
launches for operating in Magdalena 
Bay. They will probably also have a 
somewhat larger boat for freighting aba- 
lone and spiny lobsters from camps along 
the coast. For the tuna, the cannery will 
have to depend upon deliveries from 
American fishing boats. 
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OPENING OF SOCKEYE SALMON 
FISHING SEASON 


Fishing for sockeye in the waters of 
the Fraser River, covered by the Inter- 
national Pacific Salmon Commission, will 
open on July 25, according to the June 
1949 Trade News of the Canadian De- 
partment of Fisheries. 

In the waters of Juan de Fuca Straits, 
however, sockeye fishing is permitted to 
commence on July 19. The Commission’s 
recommendations for the 1949 sockeye 
fishing season, as they apply to Canadian 
waters, were adopted by the Federal 
Government and will come into effect on 
June 30. 


S. & W. PROFIT STATEMENT 


S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., San Francis- 
co, California, reported a net profit of 
$330,023, or $1.16 a share for the fiscal 
year ended April 30. In the previous year 
it earned $25,606, equal to 80 cents a 
share. Sales for the year were $36,602,- 
470, against $33,555,268 in the previous 
year. Inventories at the end of the year 
were $5,530,789, or less than those a year 
earlier. During the year the firm moved 
into a new warehouse in Portland, Ore- 
gon, and plans to acquire property in 
San Francisco for a modern distributing 
warehouse, with some manufacturng fa- 
cilities. 


CALENDAR OF 


JULY 18, 1949—Annual Summer Out- 
ing and Golf Match, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Talbot Country Club, East- 
on, Md. 


JULY 18, 1949—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, Hotel 
Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio. Annual Golf 
Tournament on July 12. 


JULY 18-23, 1949 — Indiana Mold 
Count School, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Purdue University, Horticulture 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 27-AUGUST 5, 1949—12th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 9-12, 1949—Western Pack- 
aging Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


AUGUST 9-19, 1949— Mould Count 
School, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 20-22, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 28, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 18-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 


MARCH 23-24, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED JULY 1946 


FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 
Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound Pre gi 
Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 
All the newest times and temperatures : =: : Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure . . 
e Fruits e Vegetables e Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods SUEne 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 


Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . . . or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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age 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
CALIFORNIA 
All Green, No. 2 Colossal....4.15 4.25 
4.15-4.25 
Large 4.10-4.20 
Natural, No. 2, Colossal......3.50-3.65 
Mammoth 3.50-3.65 
No. 1, Pic. 2.50-2.60 
BEANS, SrTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
10 7.00 
Gab, No. 2 1.45-1.50 
21, 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
No. 2, Flat 1.10 
New YorK 
Fey., Cut Wax, No. 10, 5 sv.....7.75 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, NO. 2 1.15 
TEXAS 
No. 10 Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv......... 8.50 
No. 2, Fey., Whole 1, 2, 3 sv...2.12% 
No. 10, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv........0 7.00 
No. 2, Std., Cut 1.25 
No. 10, Std, Cutt 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Texas, Fresh, Gr. & Wh., 
No. 300 1.80 
No. 10 10.25 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, No. 2 .......... 1.20-1.35 
No. 10 5.75-6.75 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut No. 2............ 1.05 
No. 2% 1.35 
40/0 2.10 
Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 10............ 5.00 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 10, Whole, 60/70 Count........ 6.50 
CARROTS 
Md., No. 2, Diced ........0000.0000. 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.00 
N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.... .80- .90 
No. 10 5.00 
Std., Diced, No. 10 — 
No. 10 5 
Texas, No. 2, Diced or Sl............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.55-1.65 
No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
1.25-1.30 
12 oz., Vac. 1.25 
No. 303 1.20 
Std., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
Fey., Gold., Mo. 2... 1.50-1.55 
No. 1.25 
No. ee 1.45 
No. 10 Nominal 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 Nominal 
1.00-1.10 


East 
Fey., Shoe Peg, No. 2......1.75-1.77% 
1.65 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
1.15-1.20 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 8.00 
HOMINY 
Texas, Std., No. 300 ................ 62% 
No. 2 77% 
No. 10 3.15 
MIXED VEGETABLES 
MARYLAND 
1.25-1.40 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND 
ALASKAS (New Pack) 
3 sv. 8.50 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
4 sv. 6.75 
6.75-7.50 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
MARYLAND 
SWEET 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.10 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded.......... -90-1.00 
NortTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
POTATOES, WHITE 
No. 10 4.75 
Texas, Wh., No. 300... -90 
No. 1.10 
No. ong 140 Ct. 5.50 
No. 10; Cb. 5.25 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 3.10-3.20 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ -95-1.00 
No. 10 3.15-3.20 
SPINACH 
1.80 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.00-5.15 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2 .. evvoed 1501.25 
1.45-1.55 
No. 10 5.75 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., 

-971%4-1.05 
No. 2 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

-90- .95 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 24% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Mid-west, Fey., No. 2 


No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-2.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 2% 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Std., No. 1 1.10-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Md., Ex. Std., 14 oz. 1.20-1.30 


N. Y. Fey. 1.30-1.40 
9.00-9.50 
14 oz, 1.30-1.45 
1.20-1.25 
Std., No. 2 1.15 
Calif., 14 oz. 1.65 
No. 10, Fey. 9.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Va., Fey. Nominal 
New York, Mo. 2 Nominal 
No. 10 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%.......... 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 9.50 
Choice, No, 246 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ch., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled....2.10-2.20 
2.50-2.60 
Fey., Unpeeled, halves ....2.55-2.60 
BLUEBERRIES 
Maine Nominal 
New Jersey, No. 300, Hy. Sy.....2.65 
BLACKBERRIES 
Ozarks, No. 2 Water............ 1.75-1.85 
No. 10, Water 8.50 
CHERRIES 
Royal Anne, Fey., No. 2%..8.40-3.50 
12.45-12.75 
3.25-38.35 
No. 10 11.45 
No. 2.05-2.15 
No. 2.45-2.55 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
12.10-12.50 
Midwest, RSP, No. 2, Water......2.50 
No. 10 12.50 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
1.70-1.80 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.50-2.60 
Std., No. 2% 2.00 
Elbertas, Fey., No. 24%) —— 
No. 10 — 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%..4.00-4.10 
Std., No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.75-13.00 
PINEAPPLE, Hawai 
No. 2.65 
No. 244 3.00 
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Chunks, No. 2 2.65 
No. 2 2.65 
Crushed, Buffet .. 1.25 
1.32%, 
No. 2 2.40 
Texas IN Extra HEAvy Syrup 
Sliced, No. 2 2.75 
Chunks, No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 12.25 
Crushed, 8 oz 1.15 
No. 2 2.25 
No. 10 11.00 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
No. 2 1.671% 
46 oz. 3.60 
No. 10 —- 
46 oz. 2.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 2 1.25 
46 oz. 2.70 
Texas, No. 2 1.05 
46 oz. 2.25 
ORANGE 
No. 2 1.95 
46 oz. 4.35 
No. 10 
46 oz. 3.75 
PINEAPPLE 
No. 211 
46 oz. 
Texas, s/a, No. 1 .. 
46 02 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.10 
46 oz. 1.95-2.15 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2............1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 1.70-1.90 
No, 10 75 
46 oz. 1.85-2.10 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% oz. 4.50 


SALMON—PeEr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 
Pink, No. 1 T 
%’s, Flat 
Chums, No. 1 T.... 


23.00-2.1.00 


16.00-16.50 


13.00-13.25 
SARDINES—PEeEr Case 
Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 

Tomato Sauce Nominal 

8 oz., Oblong, Tomato Sauce......5.50 

Maine, Oil keyless............ 7.00-5.00 


SHRIMP, GuLFr 
No. 1, Pic., Small ... ..Nominal 
Ner:inal 
TUNA—PER Case 
Albacore, Fey., S.P. White, 


18.00 
Calif. 20.00-22.00 
13.00-13.50 
Fey., Light, 48/44)’ 14.25 
Standard 13.25 
11.00-11.50 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


EXCEPTIONAL FOOD EQUIPMENT—12 S.S. and Monel 
Centrifugal Extractors, 26” to 60”; 3 New S.S. 5000 gal. Tanks 
1- 2500 gal. Gl. Lined Pfaudler Vacuum Pan; 8 Sweedland Fil- 
ters, No. 2, 5, 7, 10 and 12; 1 complete S.S. Spray Dryer; 1 
completely automatic Benco Filling and Packaging Line; 3 FMC 
No. 50 Super Pulpers, 7% or 10 HP; 1 Struthers Wells S.S. 
5’x4’ Atmospheric Drum Dryer; 3 Rietz S.S. Disintegrators 30 
HP motors; 4 FMC Hand Pack Fillers in s.s.; 12 Geyer, Pro- 
gressive, Elgin, Piston type Fillers from 1 to 11 pistons; 15 
Sanitary Stainless Homogenizers, Viscolizers, Colloid Mills by 
standard makers; 2 complete modern Tomato Processing Lines; 
1 complete lot of Peanut Equipt.; 15 double ribbon Dry Powder 
Mixers, all sizes including 5,000 and 10,000 lb. units; 2 new 
Devine Rotary jacketed Vacuum Fillers. Complete plant equip- 
ment for brewing, distilling, veg. oil extraction, citrus and apple 
juice, chewing gum, candy, apple pectin. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 12 H.P. Upright Flue Type Boiler with 
Sunfire Stoker; Kisco Return System with complete automatic 
controls. Equipment as good as new. Used only 18 months. 
Apply: Raymond Borden, H. L. Borden Lumber Co., Stras- 
burg, Va. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—4 “Rapids-Standard” Power Conveyors, 24” 
wide belt, 50’-0” drum centers; 33” belt height, equipped with 1 
h.p. - 220-440 volts, 60 cycle, 3 phase motor, 2-1 “Reeves” vari 
sheave drive; belt 4-ply %” x ye” rubber covered; New han- 
dling system eliminates use of power conveyors; Priced reason- 


able for quick sale. 2 Conveyors same as above except 12” 
width, 38’-0” long. 1-12” wide Conveyor 29’-0” long with 3-ply 
white food belt, % h.p., 220-440 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motor & 
gear reducer drive, 30 f.p.m. belt speed. All conveyors new 
January 1947. Subject to prior sale. Delaware Mushroom Coop. 
Assn., P. O. Box 2556, Wilmington, Del. 


FOR SALE—100 HP Boiler in good condition; Squirrel Cage 
Washer 2’ x 10’; 27 Process Crates 40” x 72”; Zastrow Steam 
Hoist; 3 Open Retorts 40” x 72”; 2 Open Retorts 40” x 48”; 
145 ft. Merry-Go-Round Table Chain #88 and all gears com- 
= J HP Electric Motor. Marshfield Supply Co., Marsh- 

eld, Mo. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel,. Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—1 Model E belt driven Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snipper 
in good condition. Lord Mott Co., Baltimore 31, Md. 


WANTED—One No. 33-S All Steel Clipper Pea Cleaner with 
Variable Air Regulator without motor; One Lewis Quality 
Grader & Washer without motor, must have 3/32” spacing on 
reels and be triple-reel design. Machines must be in good con- 
dition. Delta Canning Co., Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 


— 


WANTED—Used 100 gallon Stainless Steel Kettle; plain 
steel outside jacket acceptable; ninety pounds working pressure; 
flush type outlet valve. Adv. 4982, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Quality Grader for lima beans; state age, make, 
condition and best price for same. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, 
Delaware. 


WANTED—To buy a good used Corn Cutter to be used in 
custom canning; Must be in good condition and reasonable in 
price. Also a Juice Extractor in good condition. Write to: 
Cook Canning Co., Streator, IIl. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Burt Wrap Around Labeler for #2 to 
#10 cans; Rebuilt Knapp for #1 cans; 6 Ayars 8-pocket Pea 
and Bean Fillers for #1 cans; 10 new Tri-Clover Stainless Steel 
Sanitary Pumps #EJ, #2EBH, #214EH, below list. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Diamond Tool Co. Pumpkin Wilter; One 
Diamond Tool Co. Pumpkin Cutter; One Diamond Tool Co. 
Double Pulper and Finisher; One Diamond Tool Co. Pumpkin 
Washer. Bateman Canning Co., 339 Poplar St., Macon, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—One Sutton Steele Stoner (Model S-20-30) for 
removing stones from dried beans. Used very little. Like new. 
D. E. Winebrenner Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 
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POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent or Plant Manager 
by experienced packer of fruits, vegetables & dry pack products. 
If your plant personnel is in a rut let me take over your plant 
management and work out your production troubles. Available 
now. Adv. 4986, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Sales Manager. 7 years as Sales 
Manager large food processor. 8 years Merchandiser and Buyer 
for 2 national grocery chains. A sound background of experi- 
ence in the food business, processing, buying, advertising, selling 
both wholesale and retail. Know the problems and what is re- 
quired to obtain initial sales with repeat orders. Adv. 4989, 
The Canning Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—Food Salesman thoroughly experi- 
enced in all phases of food industry seeks connection with brok- 
erage concern. Adv. 4988, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—9,000 Ibs. Idaho Refugee Green Bean Seed, 1948 
crop. Marshfield Canning Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


MISCELL ANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


AGGRESSIVE PITTSBURGH brokerage company interested 
in representing Eastern Shore packer. Exceptional connections 
with volume buyers. Carry no conflicting lines. Adv. 4987, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOODS 


ALMANAC 1949 
NOW READY 


To assure prompt delivery order 
your extra copies NOW. 


Price $2.00 


20% discount on orders of 20 or more 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning’ 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


—SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


JOKESTER 


Father: Get yer jacket aff, young mon, an’ com wi’ 
me. 

Jock: Yes no’ goin’ to lick me, are ya, father? 

Father: I am that; didna I tell ye this mornin’ that 
I’d settle wi’ ye fer yer bad behavior? 

Jock: Ay, but I thought it was only a joke, like whin 
ye telt the grocer ye’d settle wi’ him. 


Superintendent: Is the nurse giving you proper at- 
tention? 
Patient: No, but I’m perfectly satisfied. 


The height of tough luck is being shipwrecked on a 
desert island with your own wife. 


“T never felt so punk in all my life.” 

“Do any drinking last night?” 

“Yes, and when I went to bed I felt fine. But when 
I woke up I felt terrible. It was the sleep that did it.” 


Sunday School Teacher: What are heathens? 
Bright Boy: Heathens are people who don’t quarrel 
over religion. | 


Friend: How was your son-in-law looking when you 
last saw him? 
Father-in-law: Straight down the barrel! 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO 4 NORTH CAROLINA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. as Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Robins & Co., Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ge Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ailan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Gasgene, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ie Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


. Food Mchy. & Chem. Il. 
n 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., anapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. n> Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ryder Co., Niagira Falls, ¥. 
H. Langsenkam ., Indiana 

A. K. Robins & Ce, Inc., 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Be: lin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, NY. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Roch 
Edward Renneburg Son, Ma” 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Sond om Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘00 em. Corp., Hi ton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, ‘Tehienetele. Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indi lis, 3 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, pat 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. : 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

chy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., hen. Balibneee, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com: 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Comrany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


y, Berlin, Wis. 
iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. a5 ee 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. eet 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. aoe -* 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
= 
‘ 
MIXERS. 


WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILEERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, a. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Co: a in. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ml. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc ltimore, M 
Gaited Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ee Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Ghapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ae Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman oe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc ltimore, M 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman wy y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co x. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. Itimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. i Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc ltimore, M 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., eo Falls, N. Y. 

Mchy. & Chem Hoopeston, 
F. H. ¢ Co., ndianapolis, In 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mare 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


F. H. Langsenkamp ‘Co 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co ay Falls, 

Food Mchy. & Chem. corp. iene in. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. Itimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. aaoeee Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. , Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., hw timore, Md. 
WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem Corp, Hoopeston, tl. 
F. H. Ceeasenene Co., ndianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
pood Mchy. & Chem. Co: , Hoopeston, I. 

Co., dianapolis, Ind. 
x K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Mchy. & Hoopeston, 

™ Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Segeee Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. > Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., pienepele, Ind. 
“ Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., em, Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. —— Hoopeston, Il. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

+A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, — Etc. 
A Complete Course in Cannin 
The Almanac of the Canning anny 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


fone Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, m 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Chic 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Be 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, -_ 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Chnctomett, ie) 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can St New York oy 
Continental Can Co., New bing 
National Can Corp., “Baltimore, M id. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. , Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ee Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New ‘York’ City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Co.. Sioux City, I 
King & , Minneapolis, Minn. 
ers Bros. Seed Co., 
Poa Ww oodruff & Sons, Inc. ilford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Co., Sioux City Ta. 
Northrup, King & Co , Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il 
a. urn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
FP. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Loui , 
a. 


Co., Sioux City 
Co., Minnea eapolis, Minn. 
oodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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The achievement of sweetness con- 
trol through the combination of 
dextrose and sucrose can spell 
Product Improvement and Increased 
Sales for you as it already has for 
many others. 

Sweetness control is the basis of 
palatability and popularity. 


Our Technical Sales Department is at 
your service—for consultation and 
suggestion—without obligation. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE.» NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CERELOSE is a registered trade-mark of 
Corn Products Refining Company, New York, N. Y. 


7 NEED A FLAGPOLE SITTER? 


You may not have any flagpoles you want us to climb, 
but if there’s any equally diflicult or arduous task connected 
with can manufacturing, we'll be glad to do it for you. 
Founded only a decade ago, Crown has grown to be 


America’s third largest Can Manufacturer. But we're not 


as proud of our rapid growth, as we are of our reputation 


for Service. That’s our real aim: ““Tops in Service.” 


Ask to have a Crown Sales Representative Call. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, HOUSTON, ORLANDO «+ Division of the Crown Cork and Seal Company 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, | | 
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